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they came in sight of the 
old house, blazing in the sun- 
set, Cartaret fhuttered: 
“How can I ever leave Gaymount? 
The very thought comes near to break 
my heart, and yet I must ;—yes, I must 
leave all: the old oaks, the old lawn, the 
old hillside where I used to play. I 
can not stay and be dragged down by 
debt, losing my self-respect daily, slip- 
ping gradually into the mire, without an 
aim, and almost without bread. Rather 
than live in that way, I would sell a 
hundred estates. We must go, Guy. I 
say ‘we,’ for you'll go with me, won’t 
you?” 
Guy seemed to have swallowed some- 
thing which temporarily choked him. 
**To the end of the world,” he ex- 
claimed huskily. 
‘Well, old comrade, get ready.” 
Cartaret went on, dragging his feet 
after him, with an expression upon his 
countenance which made Guy’s heart 
ache. As the last red rays of sunset lit 
up the lofty oaks, the old building, and 
the grassy slope, the young man uttered 
a deep sigh, and muttered : 
“It is hard; but I must go!” 


‘Craik! craik!” said the wounded 
swan. 


IX. 

DEER-STALKING, AND WHAT FOL- 

LOWED. 

Canvass-back ducks are excellent food, 
but not sufficient of themselves for the 
entertainment of a guest. Our hero 
wished to provide as well as possible for 
his friend Frank Lance, and on the very 
next morning set out early to shoot a 
deer, and supply his larder with veni- 
son. 

He had caught a glimpse the day be- 
fore of a magnificent animal among the 
reeds on the river, and he now proceed- 
ed to the spot, hoping to find him there, 
or in the vicinity. If unfortunate in 
this, another might be discovered. Deer 
were by no means scarce in the neigh- 


, borhood. It is a singular fact, that even 


to-day, more deer may be found in the 
thickets of tidewater Virginia—the old- 


. est settlements—than in the Blue Ridge 


and Valley, settled morc than a hund- 
red years later. r 

For some hours Cartaret was unfor- 
tunate, but then Leon’s ringing notes 
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rose above the morning mist, and a fine 
animal appeared, and then vanished, 
hotly pursued by the hound. Cartaret 
did not try to follow. Deer-hunting is 
an affair of science, not speed. He knew 
that the game would double,—make for 
some of the crossings,—and as he had 
every ‘‘stand” in the whole neighbor- 
hood mapped in his brain, the young 
man set out at full speed across the 
country to head the game off. 

He soon reached the ‘‘ stand” select- 
ed, and waited patiently. In half an 
hour, the distant tongue of Leon, even 
approaching, indicated the direction ta- 
ken by the deer. Then a trampling 
was heard in the thicket; a magnificent 
animal came in sight, and Cartaret cov- 
ered him with his rifle and fired. 

The game had not been struck. 
Wheeling suddenly, the deer darted into 
the thicket again. Leon appeared, and 
wheeled in like manner,—furious, bay- 
ing, following the scent;—and the 
sound gradually receded into the dis- 
tance. 

Cartaret knit his brows, and wiped 
out his rifle, giving it a thorough exam- 
ination, and carefully reloading it. He 
then listened; heard the voice of Leon 
more on his right, and exclaimed: 

‘*T will have him this time !” 

With that he went at full gallop across 
the country, leaping fences and ditches, 
leaving Gaymount far on the right, and 
a smaller house on a hill, to his left. In 
twenty minutes he reached a sort of ta- 
ble land, open, but surrounded on all 
sides with woods. He stopped in the 
edge of these, and looked across the 
space. A fringe of trees, growing from 
mossy rocks, concealed a little dell, into 
which descended a bridle-path. On the 
trees blazed the red colors of autumn. 

Cartaret had not been at the new 
* stand” more than half an hour, when 
again the ringing voice of Leon was 
heard approaching. A voice from 
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the near thicket reached his ears—he 
threw himself from his horse, and the 
deer, panting heavily, appeared in the 
open space near the fringe of trees op- 
posite. He had. not seen his enemy, 
and paused a moment under a huge 
forked tree. Suddenly, however, some- 
thing betrayed his foe, he turned his head 
quickly in the direction of Cartaret, and 
standing perfectly motionless, gazed at 
him through the forks of the tree. 

That look was his last. 

The rifle rang out, and the deer 
sprung into the air, falling backward 
over the rocks, followed by Leon, who 
appeared for an instant only, then van- 
ished beyond the rocky rampart. Car- 
taret mounted, and went at a gallop 
down the bridle-path leading to the little 
dell, from which his quick ear had 
caught acry. Ina moment he saw the 
origin of it. 

Beneath the mass of rock, fringed with 
foliage, over which the wounded deer 
had fallen, stood a young lady, sur- 
rounded by a party of frightened chil- 
dren. Within five paces of her, the 
deer, shot under the eye, was struggling 
in the death agony, with Leon growling 
and tearing .his throat. Before the 
young man could reach the spot, and 
appear in the character of a hero coming 
to the rescue of innocence in danger, 
Leon had put an end to his foe, lay 
upon him, and was mouthing him. 

Cartaret leaped to the ground, and 
rapidly approached, looking anxiously 
to see if any one had been hurt. He 
had evidently interrupted a pic-nic par- 
ty, from the baskets, cold fowl, cakes, 
etc., which were scattered around. The 
children were pale with terror, and, one 
and all, grasped the dress of the young 
lady who, standing erect, with flushed 
cheeks, and disordered curls, gazed at 
the deer,—her arm thrown around the 
children in a pretty attitude of protec- 
tion. 
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There was agitation, but no evidence 
that any one had been injured; so Car- 
taret smiled. 

He then took off his hat; made a bow 
to the young lady, and was about to 
offer a polite apology for his part in the 
affair, when all at once he stopped, and 
gazed attentively at the damsel. 

““Why, here’s my little wife, Annie 
Vawter !” he exclaimed. 





X. 
THE LITTLE MAMMA. 


A bright smile and a pair of blush 
roses, suddenly blooming in the young 
lady’s cheeks, greeted the words uttered 
by Cartaret. 

She came to meet him, gave him her 
hand, and in five minutes they had be- 
come the best friends in the world. Car- 
taret hastened to make friends with the 
children also; sat down and assisted 
them in their work, which they now re- 
sumed, of weaving wreaths of lady-slip- 
per buds; and he and Miss Annie Vaw- 
ter compared notes upon the subject of 
the past and the present. 

The personnel of the party had been 
explained in a few words. Annie and 
her small nieces had come from the 
“Reeds,” about half a mile distant, to 
have a ‘‘ day of sport.” They had been 
busily amusing themselves; then the 
rifle had suddenly rung out, and the 
wounded deer landed in their midst. 
That was all, said the young lady; they 
were not very much frightened. And 
now, why had he not been at the 
“Reeds” since his return ? 

The personage asking the question 
was charming. She was about seven- 
teen, had brown hair which curled nat- 
urally, blue eyes, a mouth like a rose- 
bud, and a slender little figure, which 
never by any chance assumed anything 
but the most graceful attitudes. When 
this young lady looked at Cartaret, her 
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expression was full of frankness and gay- 
ety; when at the children, of maternal 
solicitude. In fact, the young things 
uniformly addressed her ‘‘ Little Mam- 
ma,” and it was delightful to watch-her 
protecting air toward the flock. : 

For two hours Cartaret talked with 
his “little wife” about old times before 
the war, completely forgetting that he 
was very hungry. She had been his 
playmate and pet when she was a child 
of eleven or twelve, and he a boy o 
eighteen; and an affection of that des- 
cription has frequently a singular charm 
in it. Annie had evidently kept all her 
old friendship, and looked at him with 
eyes full of affection. Cartaret returned 
that glance with a smile of boyish plea- 
sure. Poor boy! that quick sunshine of 
the breast, responding to Annie’s, show- 
ed how soft and kind his heart was, in 
spite of his sneers at the world. It was 
evident that the poor youth only wanted 
a little love. 

Before they knew it, the sun was de- 
clining, and throwing the deer over Sir 
Archy, Cartaret walked by Annie’s side, 
leading the animal, until they came to 
the ‘‘ Reeds.” 

It was a plain wooden house, half 
buried in trees, with a long porch, a 
green expanse of turf in front, through 
which a gravelled walk led to a little 
gate in the palings, overgrown with 
vines ; and on every side were seen neat- 
ly-tended flower-beds, beyond which ex- 
tended a garden as neat; all due, as 
Cartaret afterwards discovered, to the 
superintendence of the “ Little Mam- 
ma.” Entering the house, Cartaret 
found himself in a low-pitched sitting- 
room, with plain furniture, an old eight- 
day clock, which reached to the ceiling, 
a home-made carpet, a tall, and narrow 
mantelpiece, with vases of autumn flow- 
ers upon it, and beneath, an old fashion- 
ed fire-place, with plain, old-fashioned 
andirons, upon which a small African 
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had just laid some sticks, and kindled a 
blaze. 

At one corner of the fireplace sat a 
tall, dark-haired young lady, of about 
twenty, sad and sentimental in appear- 
ance, reading a romance. This was 
Miss Ellen Vawter, who looked upon 
life from the the ‘‘ Sorrows of Werter” 
point of view. 

At the opposite corner of the fireplace, 
in an easy chair, sat old Major Vawter, 
the ruddiest and bluffest of invalids, with 
his feet resting on a cricket, and swath- 
ed in bandages, his neck enveloped in a 
comfort, and on his old face, an expres- 
sion half choleric, half jovial. 

When Annie entered with Cartaret, 
Miss Ellen Vawter rose with a sad smile, 
and coming forward greeted him with 
languid interest. But old Major Vaw- 
ter exploded into hearty expressions of 
delight, mingled with reproaches at his 
long absence from the ‘‘Reeds.” It 
must have been gout that ailed this fine 
old country gentleman,—he swore in 
his talk, and denounced the state of the 
times so vigorously. That he was not a 
dangerous personage to approach, how- 
ever, was soon shown by the demeanor 
of the children. They charged him, 
climbed upon him, fell over him, kicked 
the bandaged limbs, and took posses- 
sion of him, paying no attention what- 
ever to his grimaces and profanity. 

They were the children of his dead 
brother, whom he had adopted and 
taken to his own home. Mrs. Vawter 
was long dead, and these, with Ellen 
and Annie, were the family at the 
** Reeds ;”—once the rest of wealth and 
hospitality, now poor, and preserved 
from being uninhabitable by—Annie. 
Cartaret discovered that fact in about 
ten minutes. Miss Ellen smiled sadly, 
and dallied with her romance, as if she 
-wished to return from the drear outer 
world to that realm of enchantment; 
- while the ‘‘ Little Mamma” took instant 
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command of everything, as superior offi- 
cer. It was she who provided for every- 
body, and saw that they were comfort- 
able ; who set the table, made the tea— 
who brought order out of chaos, com- 
fort out of discomfort; making father, 
sister, children—and Cartaret— happy 
with her smile, and the sound of her 
voice. 

In fact, Cartaret soon found himself 
following the “Little Mamma” about 
with his eyes, wondering how one small 
pair of hands could do all that she did. 
At one moment the ‘ Little Mamma” 
was at the sideboard, bringing forth 
plates; at another she was pouring hot 
water into the teapot; at another she 
arranged the snowy napkins; then pla- 
ced a huge old ham on the table; 
then flitted out, and reappeared, bearing 
a cut-glass dish of preserves; then she 
received the plate of biscuits from the 
small African at the door; set the chairs 
to the table; rolled her father’s chair to 
the board, carefully placing the cricket 
beneath his feet; distributed a maternal 
smile on the company, Cartaret and 
children included, and announced that 
tea was ready. 

It was the most charming repast of 
which the poor, lonely youth had for 
a long time partaken. Accident had 
thrown him into this bright domestic 
family circle,—a strange sunshine seem- 
ed to have suddenly poured upon him 
—a something came to him, he knew 
not what; he could only find for it that 
word ‘‘ sunshine.” 

Cartaret ate an enormous supper, and 
remained until ten o’clock; Major Vaw- 
ter monopolizing the conversation near- 
ly, and dwelling upon the state of the 
country, with shocking profanity. The 
children effected a diversion, however, 
and dragged the “ Littlé Mamma” to 
the old piano, where, at their com- 
mand, she sang a ditty, commencing 
with the verse: 
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““O, girls dear, did you ever hear 

I wrote my love a letter! 

And though he cannot read, 
Sure that is all the better; 

For why should he be troubled 
With bad spelling in the matter, 

When the meaning is so plain 
That I love him faith—ful—ly ! 

This ballad aroused a wild enthusi- 
asm in the children, who were grouped 
around the ‘‘ Little Mamma,” grasping 
her dress, and encircling her waist with 
their small arms, and when she proceed- 
ed to sing— 

‘I wrote it, and I folded it, 

And put a seal upon it— 


A seal almost as big 
As the crown of my new bonnet,” 


the general excitement and admiration 
exploded in delighted cries, amid which 
evidences of public satisfaction the 
“Little Mamma” rose, curtseyed in 
prima-donna fashion, and came back to 
the fire, pursued by her admirers. 

An hour afterwards Cartaret had 
shaken hands with everybody, declined 
the invitation to stay all night, and with 
the promise to return soon, had set 
forth—the dead deer upon the pommel 
of his saddle—toward Gaymount. 

As he rode on, a charming smile, full 
of sweetness, lit up his whole counte- 
nance. In thought he went back to the 
‘*Reeds;” but he did not think of the 
Major, Miss Ellen, or the children. All 
the way home under the autumn moon 
he was thinking of the “‘ Little Mam- 
ma !” 


XI. 
CARTARET’S DIARY. 


“OCTOBER 8, 1865. 


‘ ** Will wonders never cease 
in this most curious world? Am I going 
through a moral metamorphosis? Ten days 
ago, I was bitter, —. blue, misanthropic ; 
and, lo! at present I have adopted the habit of 
laughing at everything and nothing! Are my 
affairs more hopeful? Does the sun shine any 
brighter forme? No! Iam as poor as ever, 
harrassed by creditors, with no supplies for my 
guest, Frank Lance, who may come at any mo- 
ment; and in three or four days my poor, old 
Plate, and ragged old clothes will be sold by his 
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excellency, the tax-gatherer. To ‘laugh and 
be gay under these circumstances, is unphilo- 
sophic—absurd! And yet for all that, I laugh 
—never was eget Singular constitution of 
humanity ! ow I ought, in common decency, 
to knit my brows and groan, instead of which 
highly proper proc ing I burst out with a 
‘Ha! ha!’ and nevrr felt livelier. 

‘* Decidedly, I think I am improving, too. I 
am not near so cynicai and contemptuous. A 
month ago—less than a fortnight ago—I was 
sneering at everything, denouncing all men, 
comparing my poor self with my rich kinsman, 
and growling and grumbling at the world ger- 
erally. Well, to-day I smile at it. If a beg- 
gar comes here I would give him my last penny 
—I have two or three, I think. . It must be the 
magnificent weather. What an autumn! How 
superb! The birds are singing, the clouds 
float along yonder, like white ships on a blue 
ocean, an the winds are laughing for very joy, 
I think, in the splendid variegated forest. I'll 
go hunting. It is impossible to stay in the 
house on such a day. Shall I look for a wild 
turkey or a flock of ducks on the river, or go 
and shoot a Brey squirrel in the woods toward 
the ‘ Reeds?’ I'll go shoot a squirrel; I am 
tired of canvas-backs. Come, Leon!” * * 


“* OCTOBER 12, 1865. 


“ To-morrow the famous ‘ ten’ 
days’ expire, and Mr. Edmund Cartaret being. 
in verses will be proceeded against. His 
fine plate will be seized, and he will have noth- 
ing in the shape of a tea-service. His splendid 
wearing apparel will be captured, and he will 
present the picturesque appearance of father 
Adam, before the venerable mother Eve dis- 
covered that they had nothing to wear. 

‘‘ Well, they'll have to levy. I know how 
it afflicts them. It is really unfeeling in me to 
cause these tender-hearted friends such acute 
distress. Unfortunately I am unable to com- 

ly with their demand. I might have done so 
if I had obtained a purehaser for Gaymount— 
but property is selling so low now, that I have 
determined to wai} a little. My friend, the 
‘ Little Mamma,’ tells me this is very judici- 
ous; and itis certainly bad policy to sacrifice 

roperty in a mere fit of spleen. 

‘‘Thus the sale of Gaymount is deferred, 
and the plate and clothes must go. Farewell, 
teaspoons! I laugh, but it grieves me to part 
with you. Farewell old coat, that has protect- 
ed me from numesous storms. I feel disposed 
to get some sentiment on your account, but I 
can't tell why I am in the absurdest humor as- 
I write. Perverseness certainly is a prominent 
trait of human nature. Here you are, Mr. E. 
Cartaret, with ruin staring you in the face; to- 
morrow the officers of the law are coming to. 
seize your poor, little ‘personal property,’ and 
yet in spite of the depressing character of the 
situation, you are so undignified as to be gig- 
gling like a school-girl. Have you quicksilver, 
my friend, instead of blood, in your veins? Has 
the air suddenly turned to champagne, or 
laughing gas? What do you mean, sir, b 

iggling in the face of the law? The thing is 
idiotie. Try and groan, Cartaret. 

“No, I'll laugh while I can, and take things 
as cheerfully as possible. The ‘Little Mam- 
ma’ is a good model. And now that I have 
finished writing, I'll go see old Major Vawter, 
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and carry the swan with the broken wing, 
young Miss Annie having expressed extreme 
delight at securing him for a pet. Am I not 
visiting the ‘ Reeds’ too often though, I won- 
der? I have been there eve: nearly since 
the day of my deer hunt. ell, I'll go over 
this morning, at least, and ask the ‘ Little 
Mamma’ if they all are tired of me. She is a 
charming young person, that ‘ Little Mamma, 
but too felite to be striking. What a pity she is 
not taller; I always liked a queenly woman! 
Come on, Leon:” 


XII. 


ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF TUG- 
MUDDLE. 


Cartaret reached the Reeds in half an 
hour, carrying the swan before him on 
the saddle; and as he returned in the 
evening minus that burden, it is natural 
to suppose that Miss Annie had entered 
into her property. 

Had the youth demanded whether his 
visits were too frequent? We do not know; 
but it is certain that he came back with 
a flush in his cheeks, and sparkling eyes. 
In his button-hole was a flower. It had 
been in Annie’s hair that morning! 

A somewhat disagreeable surprise 
awaited him. At Gaymount he found— 
Tugmuddle. Old Juba was busy doing 
nothing at the sideboard—one would 
have said that the old African suspected 
danger in the direction of the spoons. 
One of Juba’s most rooted sentiments 
was an extreme contempt for his master’s 
famous overseer. 

Tugmuddle had come to make a final 
offer for Gaymount—his simple calcula- 
tion being that a young gentleman about 
to be distressed upon, wanted money, 
and would do anything to obtain it. 
This being Tugmuddle’s object, he be- 
gan to talk about the weather; then he 
glided to the condition of the country, 
and denounced the North in bitter terms, 
(Mem.—he had still in his great pocket- 
book his ‘ protection” from a U. S. 
officer, with his own oath of allegiance 
on the back;) then he groaned over 
the scarcity o’ money; lastly, he asked 
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if Mr. Cartaret ‘‘had determined to hold 
on to Gaymount, or sell ?” 

“I have determined to hold on, sir,” 
was the reply. 

Tugmuddle looked sidewise at the in- 
dividual who uttered these cool words. 

“Cunning,” he thought; ‘that means 
that he is ready to sell.” 

“Then it is useless to speak of the 
thing further, sir,” he said aloud. “I 
merely called in passing. I must get 
on.” 

And Tugmuddle rose. Cartaret imi- 
tated him, whereupon Tugmuddle paus- 
ed. 

‘**T take an interest in you, Mr. Car- 
taret,” he said, ‘‘ and I would like to 
serve you.” 

The young man bowed, but unfortu- 
nately he caught the side glance of Tug- 
muddle, and it made his flesh crawl. 

**T have known your family, Mr. Car- 
taret,” 

The young man fixed a piercing glance 
upon him. 

‘* You are not friendly to me, but you 
do me injustice. Your father never dis- 
trusted me.” 

It was an unlucky speech. Cartaret’s 
blood began to heat. His father’s ruin 
through this man all came back to him. 

‘* Let me talk plainly,” said Tugmud- 
dle. ‘‘You can’t live here at Gay- 
mount, sir. There is nothing to sup- 
port the place, and I have seen the no- 
tice of distraint and sale at the post-of- 
fice. What can youdo? Come! I of- 
fer you a big price. I havea fancy for 
this place, and will give twice its value.” 

From hot, Cartaret had become cold. 
The voice of this man began to irritate 
him, savagely. 

“Thank you. I will not sell,” he said. 

‘¢ Well, as you please, sir,” jerked out 
Tugmuddle. ‘‘Every man is his own 
master. I have tried to be your friend; 
as I was the friend cf your father—” 
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The cup ran over. ‘Ah! the friend 
of my father, were you, sir?” 

And Cartaret’s voice was full of such 
sarcasm that Tugmuddle’s wrath was 
aroused. 

“Yes, and lost by him—lost thou- 
sands !” he growled, ‘‘ by trusting to his 
word.” 

Cartaret boiled over. His face grew 
crimson, and a flash so menacing darted 
from his eyes, that Tugmuddle turned 
suddenly pale. 

‘Dare to repeat that!” exclaimed the 
youth, ‘‘and I will answer you with my 
horsewhip.” 

Tugmuddle recoiled at this outburst ; 
but the storm had only begun. 

‘Yes, presume to insult my father, 
and I will make you answer for it!” ex- 
claimed the young man. ‘‘You the 
friend of my father! You, the man who 


ruined him—the bloodsucker, the vulgar 


usurer! You, the overseer first, then 
the money-lender. Then the cheat— 
now the wealthy extortioner! My fa- 
ther’s friend! Shall I tell you, sir, how 
you were the friend of my father? You 
defrauded him while an overseer—not 
one year but for twenty years. You lent 
him money at usury, when he was press- 
ed, and became his chief creditor. You 
kindly gave him time to pay, simply 
taking a deed of trust for form’s sake— 
and one day, finding that he was ruined, 
you sold his estate and left him home- 
less. You call that ‘taking advantage 
of your right’—I call it knavery! Well, 
my father is dead, sir—I am nearly land- 
less—I have treated you with courtesy 
heretofore ; but utter another word in my 
presence against the good name of my 
father, and I will lash you from this house 
as I would lash a dog !” 

With these words, the young man, 
how mastered by anger, made three steps 
to the passage, and caught up a horse- 
whip—his evident intention being to use 
it on Tugmuddle’s shoulders, 
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A slight circumstance prevented this 
disastrous event. Tugmuddle had re- 
treated step by step as the youth ad- 
vanced upon him during the above ti- 
rade; and at the moment when Carta- 
ret’s hand touched the whip, Tugmud- 
dle’s form disappeared through the front 
door. Tugmuddle was naturally a cow- 
ard. He had but one idea now—his 
horse. He reached the animal, and 
mounted with surprising agility. 

** You will suffer for this,” he shouted, 
shaking his fist at his enemy. 

Suddenly he struck his heels into the 
animal, however, and departed rapidly 
—the explanation of which was simple. 
Cartaret had seized a gun and cocked it. 
That sound affected Tugmuddle’s nerves 
disagreeably, and continued to do so un- 
til he reached the outer gate. 

Cartaret uncocked his gun, and placed 
it in a corner. 

** What a fool I have been!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I have lost my temper, and 
gained nothing. But the sight of that 
animal is intolerable to me !” . 

In fact, Cartaret had committed a de- 
cided blunder in a worldly point of view. 
He had made a bitter enemy of Tug- 
muddle, who from that moment was bent 
on his destruction. 

As he rode toward the village, Tug- 
muddle’s wrath exploded in violent oaths. 
Then he quieted down in some measure, 
and began to utter his spleen in consecu- 
tive sentences. 

‘*The stuck-up popinjay! thé high- 
headed fool! He won’t sell, won’t he? 
And he will horsewhip me, will he? Well 
we'll see who gets the better. I'll get 
my hand en him, the bloated young 
aristocrat! I'll ruin him, as he says I 
ruined his father before him—and I’ 
marry my son to his sweetheart, as they 
call that girl. Old Vawter owes me 
more money than his farm can pay— 
and I’ve got a deed of trust—a good 
deed of trust.” 
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Tugmuddle licked his lips. He rolled 
the words ‘deed of trust” beneath his 
tongue as a sweet morsel, 

“A deed of trust; and I'll sell him 
out unless he consents to have my son 
marry his daughter. I’ve got ‘The 
Reeds’ between my forefinger and 
thumb—and will have Gaymount! Then 
I'll join Botleigh’s estate of three thou- 
sand acres to it—he has shingled it over 
with deeds to me—Sam Tugmuddle shall 
marry the young woman—live at Gay- 
mount—and, while this high-headed 
young bantam is going to the dogs, we— 
the Tugmuddles—will be the owners of 
the old Cartaret estate. Yes, I’ll have 
the place—and may be, some day, if 
we're in the humor, we will invite that 
old pauper, Vawter, to come and dine at 
Gaymount with his daughter—Mrs. Tug- 
muddle.” 

This prospect afforded Tugmuddle 
such delight that it nearly restored his 
good humor. He rode on with more 
composure, and soon entered the village, 
where he dismounted and entered the of- 
fice of Mr. Jinks, Attorney-at-Law, and 
his man-of-all-work. 

In that den the ruin of many persons 
had been effected; and the object of 
Tugmuddle now was to take steps to add 
Cartaret to the number, 


XIII. 

THE TENTH DAY—CARTARET’S DIARY. 
: “OCTOBER 13, 1865. 
'* * #** “Well, this is the tenth day, 
and things look rather unpromising. In an 
hour my friends of the law are coming to cap- 
ture my spoons and coat—poor old spoons! 
poor old coat !—to satisfy the tax-gatherer. 

‘Curious condition of things at Gaymount, 
where I euppete ‘legal process’ enters for the 
first time. In old times they were better off 
here; but that is not the point. What is, is 
the fact that I expect every moment to see a po- 
lite gentleman of the law appear, and deepl 
regret the disagreeable necessity of taking o' 
my old spoons and coat and selling them. I 
laugh—or try to—but it is hard. My poor old 
worn and worthless silver—this dingy old thing 
I wear—they are to be taken to the village an 
sold, and it is probable that my dear friend Tug- 
muddle will be among the bidders. He will like 
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to possess the splendid plete, I think, with the 
Cartaret arms on it; and I confess this hurts 
me more than all—that ¢ha¢ man should have 
these old articles. I am less of what is called 
an aristocrat than any one alive—I honor an 
honest man from my inmost heart, and treat 
him with deference, whatever his origin; but 
this man is not honest; he is a knave anda 
common cheat. He ruined my father—would 
ruin me if he could—and the day has come 
when he buys the silver of his old benefactor, 
whom he destroyed, with perhaps the very mo- 
ney that he extorted from that benefactor! Un- 
known reader of these lines—am I an ‘aristo- 
crat’ for writing that? Place yourself in my 
position, and tell me frankly, would you like the 
~~ which your mother drank from to belong to 
a Tugmuddle? Call it what you will, but my 
repugnance is natural. My father is dead, and 
this man ruined him—I, in my turn, am nearly 
ruined; and while I am in want of bread near- 
ly, this man rolls in his ill-gotten wealth. 

‘* Well, anger accomplishes nothing. Let 
me not cry out too loudly. The wheel of For- 
tune must turn in this world, depressing the 
high and raising the low; but after all, God is 
yonder, and He is merciful to the poorest of His 
creatures. I am poor, but honest, I think. You 
cannot say that, Mr. Tugmuddle. I am not 
even as much cast down as I think you would 
like to see me. On the contrary, I am quite se- 
rene—I am not certain that I am not gay even. 
Ten days ago I was gloomy; but something— 
I know not what—has given me my good spirits 
back. The thing is absurd, as I wrote yester- 
day; but so it is, nevertheless. 

‘I wonder if she has anything to do with it— 
the Little Mamma!” 


There Cartaret stopped. The idea 
seemed to dawn on him for the first time, 
and his cheeks filled with blood. 

At the same moment the sound of 
wheels was heard on the road without— 
Cartaret rose and closed his book, ready 
to meet the officer of the law—when the 
door was burst open, a hand seized his 
own, and a loud voice exclaimed : 

‘* How are you, Cartaret, my old and 
esteemed friend? Here at last !—this 
side up with care—yours, Frank Lance.” 


XIV. 
THE FAMILY PLATE. 


Frank Lance, Esq., was a young gen- 
tleman of about Cartaret’s age; short 
and stout of person; broad and ruddy 
in face, with portentously long, brown 
side whiskers and mustache, but a bare 
chin. Wore a little brown hat, balanc- 
ed on short, curly brown hair; a sack 
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coat reaching only. to the hips, and pan- 
taloons as tight as his skin. _ 

“¢ Here we are, my ‘ good old rebel !’” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Just let me get rid of 
that boy that drove me. Bring in my 
carpet-bag, Ebony! I’m not a carpet- 
bagger, though I have got a carpet-bag. 
There’s your money, Ebo. Return 
whence thou camest, friend, and may 
joy go with you, and with all the des- 
cendants of Ham, to which ancient and 
respectable family you apptar to be- 
long.” 

Having uttered these words with be- 
wildering rapidity, Frank Lance, Esq., 
threw some money to the African driv- 
er; added, ‘‘Remember your promise 
to vote for me, Ebo,”—and rushed, 
rather than walked, into the house 
again, where he once more shook Car- 
taret’s hand violently, and exclaimed: 

‘Here I am at Castle Dangerous. I 
am going to stay for a week or more, 
but I ask no favors. There’s my board 
in advance, landlord.” 

And he thrust a roll of bank notes 
upon Cartaret, who drew back in dis- 
may. Thereupon Frank Lance, Esq., 
burst out laughing. 

‘Don’t you understand ?” he cried, 
“that’s the price of the old horse! You 
have forgot the old horse? Well, I as- 
sure you, I remember him, my son; he 
saved my life on that tramp up the val- 
ley; and he didn’t fall down and die for 
want of fodder till we got to the rail- 
road. Good old animal—friend of the 
unfortunate; he was, like his master, 
my best friend. You were that to me, 
Cartaret. You lent me one of your two 
horses, old fellow, like the good one you 
are; andever since the old horse fell 
down and died, he has been riding on 
me! If he were a mare, I would call 
him my nightmare; 1 would indeed. 
Well, to end that subject, Cartaret, take 
the money, or I'll burn it. I can’t re- 
turn the old horse, but I can the value.” 
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Cartaret obstinately shook his head, 
when, all at once, a noise was heard with- 
out, and Frank Lance, Esq., looked 
toward the door. 

‘What sound is that?” he said; 
‘*every noise here frightens me.” 

In fact something like an altercation 
seemed going on at the door. Then 
old Juba’s voice was distinguished, 
Frank Lance’s rattle having ceased : 

**Master’s got company. Can’t see 
him, sir,” said Juba, in accents of frigid 
ceremony. 

‘* But I must see him, and I will. I 
am the collector!” was the irate reply. 

“Don’t know you, sir; can’t see mas- 
ter,” was Juba’s response, in resolute 
tones. 

A growl was heard, from the officer 
evidently, and he was attempting to 
push by Juba, when Cartaret went out. 

**Come in, sir,” he said, ‘‘ and ex- 
cuse my old servant, who is not used to 
legal process.” 

Turning to Frank Lance, 


who had 
followed him into the hall, the young 
man added: 

‘* This is the deputy-collector come to 


levy on me, my dear Lance. I have 
not paid my taxes, and you see the con- 
sequence.” 

‘* Well, pay them,” said Lance, calm- 
ly, and he thrust the bank notes vio- 
lently into Cartaret’s hand. 

The young man blushed and hesita- 
ted. 

‘* Well, I must, I suppose,” he said, 
*‘but I assure you, Lance, that neces- 
sity alone compels me to receive this 
money.” 

Cartaret demanded of the collector 
the amount due, counted out the sum, 
and then watched the worthy as he 


. counted carefully the bank notes. They 


were exact, and the collector delivered 
to him the tax receipt, and withdrew, 
whereupon Cartaret and Lance returned 
to the apartment laughing. 
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Here they were struck with the move- 
ments of old Juba. He was going 
through a performance which the smil- 
ing Lance watched with earnest atten- 
tion, and no little curiosity. Old Juba 
had in fact taken steps of his own to de- 
feat the legal process. He had ascer- 
tained in some manner that the plate 
was to be seized, and on that morning 
had stolen a march on the enemy. En- 
duing his frame in an old great coat, 
which reached to his heels, and contain- 
ed enormous pockets, he had. placed in 
these immense receptacles cream jugs, 
sugar dishes, spoons, forks, teapots,— 
the most valuable silver, in a word, 
which Cartaret possessed. In other 
pockets there he had placed salt spoons 
and smaller articles. The result was 
that old Juba, as he now unloaded him- 
self, before the eyes of the young men, 
placing article after article in their pro- 
per position on the sideboard again, re- 
sembled an African prince or a wealthy 
beggar, dispensing from his pockets the 
contents of a goldsmith’s shop. 

When Frank Lance, Esq., was put in 
possession of the facts of the case by 
Cartaret, he burst into such a fit of 
laughter, that his chubby cheeks extin- 
guished his eyes. 

‘‘Here’s your faithful old family re- 
tainer!” he exclaimed; ‘‘here’s your 
model darkey to put in my new,romance 
when I write it. Go it, old’un! Here, 
shake hands. Frank Lance is your ad- 
mirer, and don’t know many white or 
black like you.” 

With these words he rushed to old 
Juba, slapped him on the back, and held 
out his hand, which the aged African 
took with a low bow, and an air of deep 
respect. After which, as he had emp- 
tied his pockets, he waited for a mo- 
ment in respectful silence to see if Car- 
taret had any orders, and finding he 
had none, quietly went out of the apart- 
ment. 
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XV. 


FRANK LANCE, ESQ. 


Frank Lance, Esq., ‘‘Own Corres- 
pondent” of the “‘ Bird of Freedom,” 
proceeded to take possession of Gay- 
mount. Within twenty-four hours after 
his arrival, he had explored the whole 
establishment, scrutinized the old sleep- 
ing apartments, the old pictures, the 
old furniture, and the old house gen- 
erally; and his opinion, delivered in a 
loud and hearty voice, was: 

**Queer old rattle-trap! Suggestive 
and venerable monument of the past! 
Here’s your scene for a first-class ro- 
mance, my son. Secret closets and 
ghosts, and terrible tragedies rise be- 
fore the imaginative eye here. Think 
what some ‘distinguished novelist’ 
would make of this old den, Cartaret. 
The idea of anything but spectres and 
banshees, and such beings residing here, 
is preposterous.” 

“IT never saw any,” said Cartaret, 
laughing, and quite charmed by the 
gay New Yorker’s voice. ‘‘ You are so 
accustomed to your fine new hotels, 
Lance, that you don’t know a respect- 
able domestic establishment when you 
see it.” 

‘* A respectable domestic establish. 
ment! Phew! I smell a smell of 
mould, young man.” 

‘* You like new varnish and gilt gin- 
gerbread, I see.” 

‘‘ There, you are sneering at modern 
architecture. Is nothing to be sacred ? 
What do you mean by these low scoffs? 
You Virginians are an abandoned set of 
people, and perfectly intolerable. Lag- 
ging far behind the grand civilization of 
the nineteenth century ;—but I’ll keep 
that fine sentence for my next article in 
the ‘ Bird.’” : 

“I would, Lance; but I have not 
sneered at anything. It is true I have 
to laugh sometimes.” 
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*‘ Like a wild Indian,—a barbarian. 
What do you mean by such views and 
opinions as I know you have? Will you 
oblige me, my young friend, by explain- 
ing, in an intelligible manner, why you 
are vegetating here in this outlandish 
and heathenish fashion, while the world 
is striding onward? Look around you, 
and dare to defend yourself. Contem- 
plate the enormities that environ you! 
Portraits,—silver,—and, as I live, yon- 
der is a genealogical tree on the walls. 
Tear down that flaunting lie! What do 
you mean by having a grandfather? 
Don’t you know that grandfathers are 
offensive to the spirit of the age? To 
presume defiantly, under the sun of the 
nineteenth century, to possess—good 
heavens !—a—a—grandfather !” 

Having exhausted himself temporari- 
ly, Frank Lance lit a cigar. 

“It is the office of friendship, my 
young friend,” he said, “to call your 
attention to these things, and place your 
misdeeds before you. Things are not 
going on in this house as I could wish. 
What have I seen here? An aged and 
respectable American citizen of African 
descent, secreting valuables from an offi- 
cer of the law ; also, well nigh outraging 
an urbane and highly respectable col- 
lector ; and yourself, sir, have related to 
me, with offensive mirth, how your dog 
and your friend Hartrigger, put a high- 
toned tax-gatherer in peril of his life, 
while in performance of his responsible 
official duties. What do you call that, 
sir? Heavens and earth! Are we liv- 
ing in an age of law or barbarism? Is 
this a respectable dwelling-house, in a 
respectable township, with respectable 
selectmen and deacons, respectable con- 
stables and tax-gatherers ; or is it a for- 
tress of the Scottish Highlands, with 
moat, drawbridge, and portcullis, be- 
hind which Sir Rob Roy MacGregor 
Cartaret awaits his foe ?” 

Cartaret laughed again, 
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‘¢In the words of Falstaff, Lance: ‘I 
would your Grace would take me with 
you! Whom means your Grace?” 

‘¢¢ That villainous abominable mis- 
leader of youth,’ Cartaret, ‘that youug 
and beardless Satan,’” responded Mr. 
Lance. 

‘¢* My Lord, the man I know,—but 
to say, I know more harm in him than 
in myself, were to say more than I 
know. ,” 

“* Speak, culprit.” 

‘*Well—a few words, your honor. 
The culprit before you was born in Vir- 
ginia,—he naturally loves: it therefore, 
and perhaps some of its faults even. 
Had he a grandfather? It is probable: 
most people have. And he pleads guil- 
ty to possessing some old pictures, a 
little old silver, and even a torn family 
tree? Is he ‘one of the wicked’ for 
that reason? Heaven forbid! He is 
not responsible. These objects were 
here when he came; they will be here 
when he i3 gone, he hopes, and his af- 
fection for them is the result of habit, 
and not intended to offend anybody. 
Doubtless, elsewhere in the world there - 
are many houses, with pictures and sil- 
ver and family trees in them. If their 
owners derive innocent satisfaction from 
their possession, why should J think hard 
of it, or they of me? But this is not 
all. The unhappy culprit is a defier of 
the law,—a highland chieftain! Poor 
chieftain! You make him laugh. His 
house is old and torn down; one old re- 
tainer only remains to him; he is poor, 
obscure; his means of living precarious ; 
his heart sad, but not unkindly, Lance; 
his future dreary; and yet he defes 
everything! Defy the law? What can 
the poor criminal propose to himself by 
so doing? He must think of the means 
of living.” 

** And what is his plan ?” 

** You will laugh.” 

**No; proceed, young man.” 
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‘* Well, your honor, the prisoner at 
the bar formed a sort of plan. He has 
always been ‘ literary,’ and has occasion- 
ally written something; so he resolved 
to sit down and write a grand volume 
on the war; then he would sell it, and 
buy some land, and go to work.” 

‘** Did he do so?” 

‘‘Hedid not. He had no authorities 
—was too poor to collect them, or even 
purchase the paper to write his grand 
work upon. So the thing was a failure ; 
—the whole matter ended——” 

‘*You are wrong, Cartaret. It does 
not end there,” exclaimed Frank Lance, 
earnestly. ‘‘Why don’t you abandon 
your grand ideas of writing a big volume 
or volumes, and write some sketches? 
Listen, my son. I have been fighting 
the world all my life, and I have found 
out that to do one small thing is better 
than resolving only to do five hundred 
big things. I make a luxurious living 
by ‘small literature,’ my dear Cartaret. 
Do the same; abandon your grand trea- 
tise, and try the truck system.” 

“Truck? What is truck?” 

“Truck is—the small. Only the 
small in sufficient quantities becomes 
the large.” 

*‘Ah! I begin to see——” 

‘What your friend Lance is driving 
at! Well, reflect thereon, my son. No 
more grand literary dreams. Sit down 
there and write me a sketch.” 

‘¢ A sketch of what?” 

‘Of anything. Say of some battle 
er adventure. Do you know anything 
worth relating? Have you seen any- 
body worth seeing? Well, relate the 
incident, Cartaret, and describe the per- 
sonage.” 

Cartaret shook his head. 

‘‘ Who will buy ?” 

** The ‘ Bird of Freedom’ will.” 

** Can I write, however ?” 

“Try. I have invented a proverb: 
*The way to do a thing is—to do it.’” 
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** An excellent maxim, Lance; and 
decidedly I will make the attempt. Let 
me go and take a walk. Perhaps some 
ideas will visit me.” 

“Do so; exercise expands the mind. 
And I'll go storm the den of that wild 
being, Guy Hartrigger.” 

With these words the friends parted, 
and Cartaret set out with Leon for a 
ramble. 

Two days afterwards the young man 
had written a paper, which Lance de- 
clared excellent ; and the ‘ Bird of Free- 
dom,’ to which it was sent, seemed to 
take the same view of it, for he sent the 
author a check, together with a request 
to write again. 

Cartaret looked with delight on the 
crisp check, and the paper he had writ- 
ten, in fair round type. Then he raised 
his eyes, and saw that Frank Lance, 
Esq., was laughing; whereat he blush- 
ed, and threw aside the journal, and 
Lance laughed louder than before. 

*‘ Don’t be ashamed, old fellow,” he 
said; ‘‘I always make full allowance 
for papas with their first offspring. You 
have struck into the right path, my son 
—continue therein and prosper. Give 
up all your grand ideas. Come down to 
small things, above all, to work. Do 
that, and you shall be great, glorious, 
and happy.” 

** Which will please you, I am certain, 
my dear Lance.” 

‘It will; for you are one of the best 
fellows I ever knew, Cartaret. I have 
enjoyed myself here to an extent that 
astonishes me; but my time is up now, 
and I must go to-morrow.” 

‘¢To-morrow? Impossible, Lance! 
You must spend the winter. I want 
your sunshine.” 

‘‘ There is your vile Southern, extra- 
vagance. ‘Spend the winter!’ ‘ Sun- 
shine !’” 

“Well, what is there extravagant in 
that, my dear grizzly bear? I am lone- 
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ly, and you cheerme. I compare you 
to the sunshine, bear, becausé you make 
me laugh; and I want my sunshine to 
continue to beam upon me.” 

‘Impossible, Cartaret! I must go 
to my work. Some day I will come 
back, however. And now, before I de- 
part, my son, let me say a serious word. 
Go on writing, and make money; dig 
your acres, and do the same. What is 
needed is work. Work, then, patiently 
and bravely, and don’t be cast down. 
Remember, ‘the way to do a thing is to 
do it;’ not to merely resolve to do it. 
That is the dying speech of yours, res- 
pectfully, Frank Lance.” 


XVI. 
LEON. 

On the next morning Frank Lance, 
Esq., shook his friend’s hand with great 
vigor, and, followed by Juba, carrying 
his carpet-bag, set out on horseback for 
the wharf. 

Cartaret réentered the house and look- 
ed around him—the place seemed drea- 
ry. Lance’s departure had left a void in 
the great old establishment. Some of 
the sunshine had departed, and all day 
long the youth was listening for his 
friend’s laughter or gay greeting. 

In the afternoon he called Leon, and 
set out to take a ramble. He wished to 
reflect. In fact a thousand new emo- 
tions had recently come to him. The 
Little Mamma—well, things had pro- 
ceeded to a considerable extent with the 
Little Mamma now. Truck—/¢he small, 
in literature—why not also in agricul- 
ure? After all, could he not remain 
here at Gaymount, and earn his liveli- 
hood—even do more? Perhaps some 
day he might hope even to ask the Little 
Woman to come and take charge of 
things. 

At that thought Cartaret blushed like 
a girl, and wandered on musing. The 
year was going to its death in a blaze of 
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splendor. The woods were of every co- 
lor; the wind was blowing gently, and 
breathing with delight the fresh air of 
autumn. Cartaret rambled on until he 
reached the spot where he had first seen 
Anne Vawter. 

Here he sat down and began to muse, 
while Leon gamboled around him. His 
reflections must have been pleasant, for 
he smiled—and that smile was like sun- 
shine. All at once, however, he raised 
his head and exclaimed aloud : 

** All this is folly ! Decidedly I’ll never 
come to good. Here I am idling when 
I ought to be working. But what work 
except these poor sketches can I turn to? 
To digging? I am not too proud to dig; 
but I see little use in it. Whatcan I do 
with my poor little patch here? Park 
included, it is only forty acres.” 

Leon growled. The young man look- 
ed at him, and saw that he was playing 
with something. He called the dog— 
Leon approached with the something in 
his mouth—and taking it from him Car- 
taret saw that it was a fragment of a 
newspaper which had probably served 
to wrap cakes in on the day of the pic- 
nic. 

He was about to throw it aside, but all 
at once his eyes fell upon the words, ‘‘ 4 
Triumph of Tillage.” 

‘*Here is something that may con- 
cern me,” he said; and he began to 
read. The article began: ‘ 

‘* About twenty years ago a New York gen- 
tleman purchased a small homestead about two 
miles west of Newark, consisting of forty acres 
of poor land. It was a rough old farm, with 
a half ruinous farm house, a large, musty-smell- 
ing cider shed, a small, old-fashioned barn, and 
dilapidated stone fences, overgrown with sumac 
and briars. _This place is now a paradise, and 
brings its owner eight or ten thousand dollars 
worth of fruits and vegetables annually—of 
which, more than six thousand is net profit.” 

**Why can not I do the same?” Car- 
taret said to himself. ‘‘My land—just 
forty acres—is new soil, richer than this 
gentleman’s. I make no use of it at 
present, treating myself en grand seig- 
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nieur, to a ‘fine old park.’ Here, ne- 
vertheless, I. believe that with brains and 
energy, and perseverance, I can retrieve 
my fallen fortunes, and surround myself 
with comfort, and even luxury. What 
prevents me? Man has done it, and 
man can do it! I have Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Georgetown, and Alexan- 
dria, for my markets. I know my land 
will raise fruits and vegetables in abun- 
dance. I have only to work—to perse- 
vere—to bravely resolve, and resolutely 
execute—my exertions will result in af- 
fluence.” 

He paused and mused, his face glow- 
ing. 

“Why not try ?” he said. “It is worth 
the trial. I have the soil—I have oyster 
shells and bones, and many fertilizers 
near at hand on the river. I have mar- 
kets—every thing—but have I the pa- 
tience, the energy, and the perseverance? 
I doubt it. I have idled away my life 
in this lonely old house, in want of food 
almost; andI am going into exile for 
want of these very qualities. But time 
is still left me. There is the opening 
still for a hard fight with the fate that 
seems crushing me. Shall I give up in 
despair when this resource is still left 
me ?” 

He looked at Leon. The hound had 
his eyes fixed on his master, with deep 
attention. 

‘*No, old Leon,” he said, “we will 
make the attempt. Who knows that 
Providence has not placed this fragment 
of paper in my path to change my whole 
life. Yes, I will work, and see if my 
poor acres will feed me—even enable me 
to ask Annie to be my wife.” 

His face flushed at that thought. 

*T will not ask her now,” he mutter- 
ed, “ but ¢hen I will. Something tells me 
that I have courage and perseverance, if 
I once start. Yes, I'll work! I am a 
man, and I'll work like a man. I can 
lose nothing—and who knows? I may 
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make my fortune. I may live here at 
Gaymount yet, with every comfort 
around me and mine! Heaven smiles 
and helpst he man who is determined to 
help himself.” ; 

And rising, Cartaret returned, with 
long, elastic strides, toward Gaymount, 
in spite of the glimmering light in the 
windows of ‘The Reeds.” __ 


XVII. 


ESTIMATES—WINDING UP WITH THE 
ROMANCE OF GUY HARTRIGGER. 


“Guy!” 

‘* Lieutenant !” 

And Guy’s fingers went to his cap. 

‘‘ The programme is changed, Guy— 
we are not going to leave Gaymount— 
we are going to work.” 

‘* And not sell, Lieutenant ?” 

“cc No.” 

Guy’s coonskin cap rose into the air. 

** Hooray,” shouted Guy; after which 
unwonted excitement he grew calm again. 

They were seated in Guy’s lodge, a 
stone’s throw in rear of the Gaymount 
house. The lodge was a small mansion 
of wood, containing two or three apart- 
ments; above the roof drooped the fo- 
liage of an enormous oak; and you ap- 
proached it by a path winding across the 
greensward. It was a pleasant little 
bachelor haunt. Guy had fitted it up 
in true huntsman’s style, with deer ant- 
lers, game-bags, fishing-rods, and fox- 
skins. All around was redolent of the 
chase, down to the hound stretched be- 
fore the blaze in the fireplace, and the 
gun that lay upon the hard couch, over 
which was thrown a robe made of coon- 
skins, lined with red flannel—the boast 
and pride of Guy’s establishment. 

At those words, ‘‘we are going to 
work,” Guy looked inquiringly at his 
commanding officer. 

‘We are going into the truck busi- 
ness, Guy,” continued Cartaret, “that 
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is, into raising produce for market on 
the Gaymount estate.” 

“* The estate, Lieutenant?” 

“The estate, Guy! You think asI 
have always made you think, that it is a 
mere patch of ground—and soit is. But 
there is a fortune in that patch, if you 
only go to work on it like men. What 
men have done, men can do. Listen to 
this paper first.” 

And taking from his pocket the frag- 
ment of newspaper, Cartaret read aloud 
the article. 

Guy listened with deep attention. 

“You see,” said Cartaret, ‘‘ here is 
the result of brains, and legs, and arms. 
Have we or have we not these articles, 
Guy?” 

‘““We have, Lieutenant,” was Guy’s 
stentorian reply, turning his coonskin 
cap in his fingers. ‘I’ve got the legs 


and arms, and you've got the brains.” _ 
‘* Stop, none of that, Guy. Remem- 


ber one thing, that at these head-quar- 
ters everybody is a private.” 

‘*Eh, Lieutenant ?” 

**T mean that there is not going to be 
any talk of your working and my look- 
ingon. The firm is Cartaret & Com- 
pany. Proceeds to be shared. Senior 
and junior to work and share fairly. 
Now listen, and I will tell you my whole 
plan.” 

Guy looked intently at Cartaret. 

“I have been an idler up to this 
time,” said the young-man; “I am go- 
ing to try to become industrious, and I 
hope well to do. I have been living in 
cloudland, and I mean to come down to 
solid ground. I have been planning 
and scheming, and dreaming how I 
could buy land, and make money by 
cultivating it with the old result—ten 
bushels of wheat, and ten barrels of corn 
to the acre. What I mean todo now 
is, to give up all such fancies of adding 
to my estate, to cultivate what I have, 
and to make this tract of forty acres 
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bring me as much as four hundred or a 
thousand.” i 

‘*And you think that can be done, 
Lieutenant ?” 

**T know it.” 

“‘ Not cut down the trees of the Park.” 

“6 Ves.” ' 

Cartaret paused and sighed ; then ad- 
ded : 

** You touch the greatest obstacle of 
all tome, Guy; a mere money-maker, 
a man with no home feeling would not 
hesitate—nor do I. But to mutilate the 
old grounds around Gaymount, goes 
hardest of all with me. You know that 
out of the forty acres, about thirty are 
embraced in the park. It is said to be 
the finest in the whole country, and—t 
must destroy it! I mustcut down the 
old oaks; I must plough up the fine 
English turf. Where deer used to roam 
about, the axe and the plough must en- 
ter. I have no choice. ‘Nothing is left 
me. Either that, or sell my house, to 
Tugmuddle, perhaps, and have the 
Tugmiuddles lord it here, while you and 
I are homeless exiles.” 

Guy half bounded on his chair. 

“Don’t let that Tugmuddle get the 
old home, Lieutenant.” 

‘*T don’t mean to, if I can avoid it.” 

‘Do anything to prevent ¢ha?, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

‘Well, I see we agree, Guy; the old 
oaks must fall, the turf be rooted up.” 

Guy nodded mournfully. 

*€So much for that,” continued Car- 
taret; ‘‘now for the means. We are in 
want of everything, down to the axe and 
the plough to begin. Let me make an 
inventory. - One old shovel plough, with 
which Juba broke up the garden this 
spring; one old raw-boned animal, that 
went in the plough, with rope harness, 
and a cavalry bridle; and an old cart, 
with the bottom out; a wagon with 
three wheels and no hound; and there 
is the whole stock—rather unpromising. 
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Even if we worked Sir Archy ;—but 
stop! Sir Archy is blooded stock, and 
is worth, at least, three horses, for he 
will bring five or six hundred dollars.” 

*‘Don’t sell Sir Archy, Lieutenant ; 
he’s your old army friend, and it will 
bring you bad luck.” 

*‘ Well, the trees will go first, Guy; 
but I warn you before Tugmuddle shall 
become the owner of Gaymount, I'll 
sell Sir Archy, and all else I possess, 
To come back to the trees. The tim- 
ber is valuable. I can easily sell it to 
some of the Northern men in the neigh- 
borhood as it stands; they will cut and 
haul it, and with the proceeds of the 
sale, we can buy work horses, ploughs, 
a wagon, and farming and gardening 
implements generally. IfI have good 
luck in effecting the sale of the timber, 
we can break up some of the sod before 
Christmas even, In the Spring, at the 
first moment we can then go to work 
again; bring fish, oyster shells for lime, 
and all the fertilizers we can get, from 
the river shore; and by May I hope to 
be able to make a beginning.” 

Guy listened, but evidently doubted. 

*¢ We'll make a botch of it, I’m afraid, 
Lieutenant.” 

‘No, we'll make a success of it.” 

Guy listened, anxious apparently to 
be convinced. 

“Tam going to try ‘ book farming,’ 
which everybody in the South laughs 
at,” said Cartaret; ‘‘ but I am not going 
to have my head turned by anything, or 
depend on myself and the books. I will 
hire a good gardener, who will superin- 
tend everything; and in my ground I 
mean to plant every fruit and vegetable 
that will sell. The first year I expect to do 
little; not much the second and third, and 
afterwards, a great deal. In three years 
money and labor invested in soil, pro- 
duce pears, peaches, grapes, potatoes, 
cabbage, strawberries, celery, and every- 
thing that the city markets want. I in- 
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tend to raise these and more, or make 
a dead failure ;—but I mean to také at 
least three years to fail in. What I 
need beside the gardener in the Spring, 
will be. a partner to superintend the 
shipment of the produce, and help me 
generally.” 

Guy suddenly brightened u_ 

‘‘Take me,—and without a salary, 
Lieutenant.” 

‘No, that would be starting badly, 
Guy. The Scripture says, that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire, and you are 
no mere laborer, either; you are the 
‘Co.’ of the firm, old fellow. We'll 
work together, and try to get above wa- 
ter again; and as the ‘Co.,’ you ought 
to come and live in the great house with 
the senior partner.” 

Guy knit his brows, and shook his 
head. Then he groaned, and said: 

‘* Don’t tempt me to that, Lieutenant. 
I am ina bad way already. I have been 
thinking of that—and do you know 
why ?” 

‘* Tell me, old fellow.” 

‘Rose Lacy,” said Guy. Cartaret 
began to laugh. 

‘* What about her, Guy?” 

Guy was silent a moment, knitting 
his brows. 

‘* She’s after me, Lieutenant.” 

Cartaret’s laugh was repeated with 
more gusto than ever. 

‘Tell me your difficulties, Guy, and 
about Miss Rose Lacy generally.” 

** She is a missus,” groaned Guy, “a 
widow, with two red-headed children.” 

*¢ Then her own head is red, and she 
is probably not a heauty.” 

‘¢ There’s the worst of it, Lieutenant. 
She’s a real beauty, and not red-headed 
in the least.” 

‘* And she is after you ?” 

** Yes, Lieutenant.” 

**You interest me, Guy. Come, 
make a clean breast of it.” 

“‘ Well, Lieutenant, I’ll do that in a 
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turn of the hand. Ten years ago, when 
she was seventeen, Rose and myself 
were sweethearts, and she jilted me. 
She married Jack Lacy, and then he 
died, and left her with two children, and 
nothing to feed them. She rented the 
little house she lives in, near the toll- 
gate, with a small garden to it, and 
there I found Rose after the war. Well, 
whenever I passed, she looked at me so 
sweet, Lieutenant, as much as to say, 
‘Guy, you must n’t let old scores stay 
unsettled. I never meant to do wrong, 
Guy. I know I treated you badly, tho.’’ 
And one day I was weak enough to stop, 
and she said that to me, crying while 
she said it. Well, you see, Lieutenant, 


{ never could stand women folks crying. 
She looked pretty enough as she talked, 
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and the fact is, she’s prettier than she 
was before.” . 

‘* And you, Guy, like a monster, re- 
mained unmoved by all that.” 

“I’m not a marrying man, Lieuten- 
ant. I like my house here, and my 
bachelor living better ;—and it is this 
house Rose Lacy ought to have, as sure 
as shooting-” 

‘* This house ?” 

‘Yes, Lieutenant ; that is, if. you are 
agreeable.” 

‘Continue, Guy. But first this house 
and all it contains, is your own. Dis- 
pose of it exactly as you wish.” 

Guy knit his brow, as Cartaret uttered 
these words. 

“ That settles the matter,” he said. 

“ What? Explain.” 
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ALF behind the silken curtains 
Veiled in half subduéd light, 
Sstigeeg| With the eyes so sweet and gentle, 
And the smile so soft and bright, 
With an air so meek and tender 
On the fair Madonna face, 
And a charm so deep and subtle 
In the languid southern grace; 


With an arm upon the cushions, 
Ivory-white and rounded fair, 
A slender hand amid the curls 
Of sunny silken hair, 
A smile upon the rosy lips, 
The fringed lids drooped low, 
A pensive seal of sadness set 
Upon the smooth Greek brow 


A -carvéd fan waved back and forth 
Within the lily hand, . 
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Well trained as royal sceptre 
In the gesture of command. 

A crimson rose amid the lace 
That lightly lies above 

The heart whose pulse is keeping time 
To silver strains of love. 


Yet not the love, which warm and deep, 
Those dark eyes near her tell, 

Nor that which closer yet the lips 
Are murmuring so well ; 

But that which her proud lover pours 
In listening Marguerite’s ear, 

Until the elves themselves might pause 
That fairy tale to hear. 


In all the glittering house no sound 
Save that sweet strain is heard— 

In all the brilliant crowd is caught 
No whisper of a word— 

On beauty’s lip the smile is stayed, 
In manhood’s eye the glance, 

And curls and plumes for once are still 
O’er all the broad expanse. 


Soft, softer yet, the rich notes fall, 
More passionful their plea— 

** And hark!” the lover says, ‘‘ Ah, let 
That prayer plead too for me!” 

The wistful echoes sadder grow— 
They tremble through the heart, | 

As every aching doubt and fear 
Is rent and torn apart. 


Ah, Marguerite, fair lily-flower, 
Too potent is the spell ! 
Those tones of love have made too dear 
The tale they breathe so well. 
The maiden heart and fancy yield, 
The fears and doubts lave flown, - 
And the suppliant now a conqueror stands, 
The field is all his own. 
And in her box the lady sits, 
With flushed and crimson cheek, 
A strange light in the tender eyes, 
So ‘beautiful and meek. 
Madonna-calm has left her face, 
But its light is fair and sweet, 
And Faust has won a double field- - 
Fier lover’s at her feet ! 
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A@AiROM Formosa to. New Zealand 
Yin one direction, and from 
=ae8) Eastern Island to Madagascar 
in another, among races unquestionably 
different in physical structure and men- 
tal characteristics, there is, if not a si- 
milarity of language, a common use of 
words. Investigation has shown that the 
tongue which seems to have controlled 
and modelled the rest in that section of 
the globe, belongs to a people confined 
principally to three islands of a singular 
archipelago, and one peninsula of the 


main land—the Vikings of the South, 
the Malays, whose name suggests at 
once deeds of cruelty and a thirst for 
blood. The archipelago which bears 
this name is, in its flora and fauna, some- 
what different from the rest of the world, 
as it isin its human inhabitants. The 
romantic life of Sir James Brooke, and 
the researches of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
have made parts of these islands fami- 
liar to the ordinary public, and more re- 
cently an English naturalist, in a work 
which interests the reader to the poin 
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of fascination,* gives a thorough and 
trustworthy account of the extraordinary 
productions of that part of the world, 
which, in spite of the methodical narra- 
tion peculiar to most scientific writers, 
seems like the Arabian Nights. To that 
book we refer such of our readers as de- 
sire to mingle information with enter- 
tainment, and become acquainted with 
the birds and beasts, the reptiles and in- 
sects, the trees and flowers, of an appa- 
rently enchanted region. Our purpose 
is to give some notion of the races of 
men peculiar to the fairy ground. 

The group of islands to which we re- 
fer, spreading over a space of four thou- 
sand miles from east to west, and nearly 
thirteen hundred from north to south, 
may be divided into sub-groups, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Malay Group Proper: Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, to which may be 
added from the mainland, Singapore, 
and the Peninsula of Malacca. 

2. The Timur Group: Timor, Sum- 
bawa, Lombock, Flores, anda few small- 
er ones. 

3. The Celebean Group: Celebes, 
Bruton, and the Sulook Islands. 

4. The Moluccan Group: Ceram, 
Bourn, Gilolo, Batchian, and Morty, 
with Tarnati and seven others. 

5. The Papuan Group: New Guinea, 
Mysol, the Aru, and some smaller 
islands. 

There are two grand divisions, how- 
ever, perhaps three, made by certain 
peculiarities of the ocean. In the west- 
ern division we have the Malay group, 
separated from the mainland by a shal- 
Icw sea, nowhere over a hundred fath- 
oms in depth. In the eastern division 
we have the Papuan group, parted from 
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Australia by a sea equally shallow. Be- 
tween these, in the deep sea, we have 
the other groups. And this is the most 
natural division, since the fauna and flo- 
ra of the islands thus grouped, appear 
to partake of the character of that por- 
tion of the continent from which they 
have been probably separated through 
volcanic action. Thus we find, in the 
Malay group, the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tapir, and wild cattle of Southern Asia, 
while in the more eastern range of islands 
these animals are principally replaced 
by the marsupials, as in Australia. With 
these are animate and inanimate things 
peculiar to the archipelago. And in 
these divisions we find two marked races, 
of one of which the others seem to be 
varieties, Of these, the Malay, who has 
a near approach to civilization, and who 
possesses a literature and some proficien- 
cy in the arts, is undoubtedly the supe- 
rior. Of the Malay varieties, the Malay 
proper is predominant, and his language 
impresses the others in a marked way. 
In a list of one thousand Lampung 
words furnished in the 7ijdschrift van 
Nederland's India, we find 194 Malay 
words, 84 Javanese, and 277 common to 
both, thus making 554 percent. of the 
whole. In the meagre specimens given 
by Marsden of the Pogy and Nias lan- 
guages, we find thirteen of the thirty- 
four in the first, and eighteen out of 
thirty-five in the second, to be Malay. 
In the Sunda language, as shown by the 
dictionary of De Wilde, in a thousand 
words we have, of the Malay, or Java- 
nese, or common to both, five hundred 
and thirty, or 53 per cent. And here 
we may note that the Sunda, and many 
other tongues, having native words with 
the same meaning, use in preference to 
the Malay. In the Madurese we find 
67% per cent. of Malay words; in the 
Bali, 47;, in the Manado, 50; in the 
Malo, 52; in the Timurese tongues, Ma- 
natoto, 60, Rotti, 63, Timuri, 64, and 
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Savu, 69; in the Sakaran, 86; .and in 
the others, an infusion ranging from 33 
per cent. upwards. On the other hand, 
as we approach the Papuan group, we 
find less of the Malay element in the 
common speech, getting down in some 
instances to 2 per cent., while in only 
one tribe of Australia was any trace of 
the Malay found, and then merely four 
or five corrupt words, probably derived 
through the Papuans, This general pre- 
valence of the Malay tongue, which 
seems to be indeed the diplomatic and 
commercial language of the section, 
would show it belonged to a race supe- 
rior in its civilization and power to the 
rest. But a farther proof of this is to 


be found in the fact that in the Sunda, 
Kayan, Lampung, Bugis, Kisa, Timu- 
ri, Ende, Mangarai, Tagala and Bisaya 
tongues, the words relating to domestic 
animals, to cultivated fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and to the arts, are nearly 


all of 
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Malay origin, showing whence came the 
civilizing power—or rather the civilizing 
instrument, since the literature of the 
Malays came apparently from the San- 
scrit, and their religion from the Arabic. 

The Malay race proper may be divided 
into the Malays of the Archipelago, Su- 
matra, and. Borneo, the Javanese, the 
Bugis, and the Tagala, or Tagalog. The 
first inhabit the coast regions of Borneo 
and Sumatra, and the peninsula; but 
they differ very much in their civiliza- 
tion, some having a literature which ap- 
proaches elegance, and being strict fol- 
lowers of the faith of Islam, and others, 
as the Dyaks, being savage and nearly 
Pagan. The second, that, in addition to 
Java are to be found in Madum, Bali, 
and parts of Sumatra and Lombock, 
may be considered civilized. In Ja- 
va and Sumatra they are Mahummu- 
dans, elsewhere they are believers in 
Brahm. The third are principally in 
) Celebes, have a written language, and 

are Moosulmauns in religion. 

The fourth, with whom may be 
blended the Malays of the Moluccas, 
are mixed in their religion, some even 
being Christians, after a fashion, and 
various in their degrees of civilization. 
Among these are scattered the Dyaks, 
Mattaks, Jakuns, and other nearly 
savage tribes. 

In color the Malay isalight reddish 
brown, tinted with olive, in some 
tribes being lighter, in others darker, 
but not differing much ; in stature ra- 
ther low, with a stout body and small 
feet and hands. The face is without 
beard, or nearly so; the features, with 
the exception of a coarse mouth, ra- 
ther finely cut, the eyes dark and 
piercing. In early life, as the por- 
trait of the Dyak youth shows, the 
features are by no means unpleasing ; 
but the sketch of the Javanese prince 
shows what a withered and rather re- 
pulsive appearance the Malay pre- 
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sents at a more mature age. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the Malay displays 
no cruel or vindictive feelings, and seems 
to be an impassive, inoffensive, taciturn, 
and even timid being. Among the edu- 
cated Malays you may find as much po- 
lish of manners as among ordinary cul- 
tivated Europeans. In intellect they are 
dull, and their literature not striking, 
and that borrowed. Yet all this is the 
quiet and sleekness of the tiger. Once 
aroused, they are the most ferocious of 
any of the species of man, not except- 
ing, perhaps,the savage tribes of Africa. 
In striking contrast to these are the 
Papuans. Their color is abluish brown or 
brownish black, never so jetty as the equa- 
torial negro. They have the wooly locks 
of the negro race, but much longer than 
in other varieties of their kind, and to 
this they give a still more frizzled appear- 
ance by parting each hair by means of a 
comb, or forked stick, until the head pre- 
sents the appearance nearly of one of 
those old fashioned globular hair mops, 
used occasionally for cleaning high win- 
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dows. The thick lips, the projecting 
eyes, and general cast of features, no 
less than the hair and the color of the 
skin, mark the race to which they be- 
long. Their stature is tall, fully as 
tall as the European, with large hands 
and feet, and the tendency of thin- 
ness of limb characteristic of the true 
black man. But they differ from the 
negro in having more. beard, longer 
hair, anda nose which, though broad 
at the nostrils, is high, arched consi- 
derably, and of rather a Roman style. 
Nor is the Papuan opposed less in 
character than in appearance, to the 
Malay. The Malay is impassive, ta- 
citurn, and avoidant of strangers; the 
Papuan is impulsive, demonstrative, 
and friendly to new comers. The 
Malay is an animal who is kind and 
gentle tohis family; the Papuan is bru- 
tal to his wife, and particularly to his 
children, The Malay is grave, quiet, 
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and rarely even smiles; the Papuan is 
inclined to be frivolous, is noisy, and 
fond of laughter. In point of intellect, 
Wallace rates the Papuan the highest; 
why, we can not see, for the Papuan has 
mever made any advance towards civili- 
zation, has no written language, no lite- 
rature, no great skill in the arts, and if, 
as his eulogists claim, he indulges in cla- 
borate carving, it is of frightful figures 
that give no evidence of imagination. 

These are the type races of the Archi- 
pelago, but there are others, apparently 
hybrid and akin to both. Some of them, 
as the people of Savu and Rotti, are 
crosses between the Hindu, or Arab, and 
the Malay, and possess finer features 
than the baser stock. Again there are 
some, that with Papuan features and 
stature, have the lighter color of the 
Malays. 

The Timurese, living at the south- 
eastern part of the Archipelago, very 
much resemble the Papuans, having the 
same bushy hair and dark color; but 
their average height is less, and their 
figures more slender. Morally, they do 
not bear the best characters, being said 
to be great thieves, and though conti- 
nually engaged in internecine strife, not 
remarkable for courage. Their archi- 
tecture is very rude, the houses being 
small and built on posts; and their cos- 
tume highly simple, consisting of a long 
cloth twisted round the waist, and falling 
to the knees, and fan leaf umbrella. The 
mixed races near the coast are nearer 
civilized, and show their hybrid origin 
in their forms and features; but neither 
of them have a literature or a written 
alphabet, and their spoken native lan- 
guage is possessed of but fourteen con- 
sonants, 

Of the written alphabets of these island- 
ers, the Javanese is perhaps most pecu- 
liar and elegant. It has letters for thir- 
ty-seven consonants, twenty primary, and 
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seventeen secondary, and marks for the 
vowels, It also has its distinct and pe- 
culiar numeral sounds. The Malays use 
the Arabic letters modified, and with six 
additional characters, to represent sounds 
in their own language. They probably 
used at first the Korinchi signs, that are 
angular and awkward in appearance, 
some of them looking like badly formed 
Roman capitals—the sound # being re- 
presented by an exact M, d by T, y by 
W, and /by XM, of the kind called by 
painters ‘‘block letter.” There were 
only twenty-nine substantive letters in 
this, but with the use of dots to repre- 
sent the vowels, it was sufficient to ex- 
press all spoken letters of the language. 

Of the other alphabets it may be said: 
the Batak is scratchy, and looks like a 
collection of bird-tracks. The Kajang 
has somewhat of the character of the 


, Korinchi—the y precisely the same, 


though more slender; the Lampung 
neat, and like afinerunning-hand; the 
Wusgi, or Bugis, also neat, phonetic, and 
can be written with great rapidity; the 
Tongi similar, but with an additional let- 
ter, which has precisely the sound of the 
German 6. There is also the Tagala, 
which has been in a great measure re- 
placed by Roman characters. With 
all these alphabets, but two races—the 
Javanese and Malays—possess any lite- 
rature. The Javanese have written his- 
tories, poems, and novels, all of Sanscrit 
type, however. Those who are curious 
to know something of the literature of 
the leading branches of the Malay race, 
can consult Raffles’s, or Marsden’s book, 
or the first volume of Crawfurd’s Malay 
Dictionary. They will find in Fr. Gas- 
par de San Augustin’s Tagala Grammar 
some Tagalog poetry, quite curious. 
For information about the natural histo- 
ry of the Archipelago, we refer them 
again to Mr. Wallace’s work, which is 
exceedingly full and accurate, 
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HAR up in the Northern portion 

yl of New York State, lie the Adi- 

} rondack woods,—a range of 

forest land, some hundred or more 
miles in diameter, where deer and 
bears and panthers still hold out brave- 
ly against the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion, and the sharp crack of the sports- 
man’s rifle, echoing over the great, 
lonely lakes, tells of the goodness of the 
sport to be found there. Grand, tower- 
ing pines and balsam firs lift their heads 
proudly to the sky, and along the lake 
and river shores wierdly-twisted cedars 
stretch out over the water, and are fan- 
tastically reflected in it. The long, de- 
risive shout of the loon is heard at times, 


and, when night settles down upon the 
scene, the hooting of owls startles the 
amateur woodsman with its almost hu- 


man notes. A country where our God 
has cast His most beneficent smile, and 
wherein is reflected His goodness in lake 
and rapid, and lordly mountain side, 
and graceful tree forms. A scene of 
love and peace and beauty, where man 
and nature are in harmony, and Heaven 
looks down, well satisfied with its handi- 
work, Yet, amid all this seeming peace, 
man’s passions have intruded, and dark 
deeds have been committed, that have 
never been put into the guide-books, 
and which the wily innkeepers but seldom 
refer to. The story I am about to re- 
late is, in its main incidents, a true one, 
‘names alone being altered, and, al- 
though known to many of the guides of 
the Raynette waters, will be fresh to the 
large number of tourists who, during 
the past season, have shot the deer, 
and angled for the luscious trout of the 
Adirondack woods. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS. 


A newspaper office is not the most 
conducive place to good health, and af- 
ter a year of editorial labor, of exposing 
shams and lauding the purity of political 
leaders, I felt sick and weary, and 
thought that I had fairly earned a holi- 
day. Long Branch, Newport, or Sara- 
toga, where the feverish excitement of 
society is kept up under the pleasant fic- 
tion of health, where heated ball-rooms 
and late suppers usurp the place of fresh 
air and free, manly exercise, were but 
whited sepulchres, not for one moment 
to be entered by an editor in search of 
recreation and hygiene. No; I cast 
about for some rational retreat. The 
Summer before I had stood at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, and gazed, 
awe-stricken, at their towering height 
and snow-capped summits. I had seen 
the Indian in all his panoply of gaudy 
colors, and had followed the picturesque 
Platte River in its devious and beautiful 
windings. I had stood upon the high- 
est point of railroad travel in the world, 
and seen the clouds at my feet. I had 
witnessed the building of the great 
Pacific Railroad ; had seen a brave, stal- 
wart army, working its way through the 
closed gates of the Black Hills, carrying 
with each stroke of the hammer the civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century into 
the mountains and plains, where once 
the savage tomahawked defenceless wo- 
men and fried intruding missionaries. 
After this, as a matter of course, noth- 
ing tame or commonplace was, for a 
moment, to be thought of. ; so, remem- 
bering the pleasant days spent upon the 
Saranac waters, some four years ago, I 
decided, without hesitation, upon the 
Adirondack woods, as the Mecca towards 
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which I would turn my weary footsteps, 
and ink-oppressed brain. To therough- 
ly enjoy the pleasures of camp life in the 
forest, companions are necessary; so 
the next step was the formation of a par- 
ty for the proposed trip. This was soon 
accomplished, and one magnificent af- 
ternoon in August, there stood upon the 
deck of one of the Albany steamers, 
gazing upon the rapidly receding shores 
of Gotham, the following quartette, 
bound for the land of forests, mountains, 
lakes, and deer: Dick Moreland, a 
young physician, a genial companion, 
and a rare good fellow; Frank Oakden, 
who had travelled through the wilds of 
Africa, and now longed to see our own 
pet little wilderness, here in America; 
Gilbert Ryerson, a young, ambitious 
artist; and your very humble and obe- 
dient servant. It were needless to re- 


count the voyage—the passage up the 
Hudson, the stop at Saratoga, the pic- 


turesque sail up Lake Champlain, and 
the long, romantic ride from Keese- 
ville to the foot of the Lower Saranac. 
The Rev. Mr. Murray’s book was begin- 
ning to give evidences of its influence; 
and, here and there, parties of luckless 
cocknies, got up in the most melodram- 
atic of sportsmanlike costumes, attracted 
our attention, and excited our risibili- 
ties. Beyond this the journey was, as 
are most other journeys— especially 
American ones—an impatience at de- 
lays, and a longing to reach our desti- 
nation. Arriving, at length, at Martin’s 
Hotel, a quaint, rambling building, at 
the foot of the Lower Saranac, we made 
as speedy arrangements as possible for 
our camping expedition. But Murray 
had been before us—or rather Murray’s 
book—and here were domiciled a large 


party of city exquisites, burning with. 


impatience to encounter the deer of the 
forest, and perfectly inflammable upon 
the difficulty of obtaining guides. Poor 
Mr. Murray was bitterly inveighed 
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against, and he, his book, and every- 
thing connected with him and it, were 
daily consigned to a much warmer place 
than ministers are popularly supposed 
to visit. After some difficulty, how- 
ever, boats and guides were obtained, 
and we were fairly started upon our ex- 
pedition. The two guides were studies 
in their way. Marshall, the chief, a 
tall, strongly-buit fellow, with tawny 
hair, and great muscular arms, that 
looked as if they might prove far from 
pleasant in a tussle. A typical Adiron- 
dack guide; blunt, free, and manly ; a 
very lion in exterior, but with a lamb’s 
heart within. The other was the exact 
counterpart of his companion, and was 
accepted as a last resource, when other 
hopes had been abandoned. His name 
was Ezra, a short, thick-set man, with 
black, bushy hair, and eyes that had an 
ominous flashin them. Years before, 
so the story ran, he had been jilted by 
a country belle, who had married one 
Bill Strong, a desperate sort of fellow, 
who had stuck by the girl for a while, 
but then, resuming evil habits, had be- 
come involved in a drunken brawl, and 
in his frenzy had killed his adversary. 
He was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to prison for life. After Bessy Golding 
had jilted him, Ezra became a different 
man. From being bright, quick, and 
intelligent, he had become listless and 
dissatisfied, and his friends soon discov- 
ered that his reason had left him. He 
was perfectly harmless, however, and was 
permitted to go at large. Wandering 
around the house and grounds of the 
inn, he would croon and mutter to him- 
self in an unintelligible language, but, 
so the guides said, once in a boat, or 
with a rifle in his hands, he was as good 
a woodsman as felled a tree, or shot a 
rifle, for many a mile around. 

So Ezra was accepted, the boats were 
stored with provisions, and we put out 
into the waters of the lake, as merry a 
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party as ever set forth upon the tour of 
the woods. Cleaving through the bright 
waters of the Lower Saranac, skimming 
over Round Lake, with Whiteface tow- 
ering up in the far distance, over its 
shores, and then bursting upon the Up- 
per Saranac, the afternoon found us 
camped on Indian Camp, at the foot of 
the Wampum waters. Here a night’s 
rest, and in the morning, off again upon 
our merry journey; bringing down a 
black duck here and there, and our ar- 
tist companion stopping at intervals to 
transfer to canvass the beauties that Na- 
ture had so plentifully spread out before 
us. 

Our destination was Setting Pole Ra- 
pids, on the Raynette River, whither 
we were going upon the strong recom- 
mendation of Ezra, who said that there 
we would find capital sport, and be, in 
some measure, free from the channel of 
cockney sportsmen, of whom we met 
many parties. On the afternoon of the 
next day our destination was reached, 
the tents pitched, and all business at- 
tendant upon making camp attended to. 
And what a gorgeous camping ground 
it was! At our feet the rapids, seething 
and surging amid cold, black rocks, 
that showed their tops threateningly 
through the white water; at our backs, 
tall, stately pines, lifting their heads 
proudly heavenwards, while all around 
was a wilderness of ferns, and golden 
root, and wild ivy. But nota “rise” 
did we find, in the way of trout, and not 
a sign of deer to encourage the loading 
of rifles. Ezra was rallied upon his ‘‘ fa- 
mous hunting ground,” but vouchsafed 
no reply, bidding us to bide our time. 

At night, when the big, round moon 
was creeping up over the pine-tops, and 
all around was filled with mysterious 
forms, rendered even more weird by the 
ruddy light of the camp-fire, Ezra was 
again pressed for his reasons for bring- 
ing us to this lonely and, from a sports- 
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man’s view, unprofitable ground. Af- 
ter no inconsiderable badgering, and 
very considerable coaxing, the poor fel- 
low was persuaded to speak, and did so 
as follows : 

‘‘See here, boys,” said he, ‘‘ you 
know, some years back now, Bessy Gol- 
din give me the mitten, and went and 
married that Bill Strong. Well, I sup- 
pose the girl liked him best, and it 
warn’t no fault of her’n. But Bill, he 
took to drink, and one night he killed a 
man. The darned fools of judges didn’t 
hang him up, as they had ought to, but 
sent the cuss to Dannemora Prison. 
Three weeks ago about twelve of them 
fellers broke loose, and they do say that 
they’re prowling around the woods, try- 
ing to get into Canada.” 

‘*Pleasant prospect that for us,” 
quoth I. 

‘*One week ago,” continued Ezra, 
getting more nervous, and clutching his 
hands: ‘‘ Bill came down to Bessy’s 
shanty, and saw the child playing 
around in front cf the house. Well, he 
took the young one up by the hair of its 
head, and then, while the poor, scared 
mother was standing by frightened to 
death, he took out a big knife, and said, 
to his own flesh and blood, boys: 
‘D—n her, I’d like to cut her throat. 
I like to hear them squeal.’* 

‘¢ Well, Bess she jumped forrard, and 
snatched the child away. And then 
Bill he made her give him all the money 
she had in the house, and then he went 
away, and said he was going down the 
Raynette, and she might go just where 
she darned pleased. Bill always used 
to be fond of hanging around Setting 
Pole Rapids, and its my opinion it won’t 
be many hours before we come across 
him. Boys, I’ve sworn to-the Almighty 
I'll hunt that man to death, and I’ve 
brought you here to help me!” 





* A fact. 
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Here was, indeed, a pleasant pros- 
pect —come into the woods for recrea- 
tion, and set to man hunting. For with 
two boats and. but one guide, it would 
have been hard work to retrace our steps, 
and, of course, we could not for a mo- 
ment think of leaving the poor fellow 
there alone.: 

The next morning there was no Ezra. 
He and his boat had both vanished. 
Towards dusk, however, we heard the 
stroke of a paddle, and my gentleman 
walked into camp, very quiet, but with 
a look of exultation in those dangerous 
eyes of his. 

About midnight, after the rest had 
gone to sleep, I sat out by the’ river 
side, watching the moonbeams playing 
upon the waters of the Rapids, and 
thinking how fresh and grand and 
beautiful all this was, compared to the 


bustle and worry of city life, when some- - 


thing touched me heavily upon the 
shoulder. Instinctively grasping my 
revolver, and turning hastily around, I 
saw Ezra standing in the moonlight, his 
rifle in his hand, and a wicked fire 
gleaming in his eyes. 

“*Hush! not a word!” said he, under 
his breath, ‘‘1f you speak, by heaven, 
V'll kill you.” 

Somewhat alarmed, for I saw at a 
glance that the crazy fit was upon him, 
I answered, .n a soothing tone: 

“Come, Ezra, my good man, what is 
the matter? I thought you were asleep 
with the rest.” 

“No sleep for me this night, sir. Look 
here, Mr. ——, I took a fancy to you, 
and I made up my mind you was going 
to help me kill Bill Strong. I went off 
to-day, and I’ve tracked the darned cuss. 
He'll be here to-night to rob the camp, 
just as sure as I stand here. Now you’ve 
got to sit here and help me watch, and 
when he comes, hold him, while I cut 
his throat.” 

“You infernal scoundrel!” I respond- 
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ed, annoyed at the fellow’s proposition, 
“do you suppose I will sit here quietly 
and submit to this impertinence? Ill 
go and call the rest, and have you sé- 
cured, you lunatic.” 

““Won’t be no use,” he answered, 
chuckling, ‘‘ for you see I’ve given them 
something in their drink that'll make 
them sleep pretty sound till mornin’. 
Now look here, Mr. , if you want 
to help me, well and good; if not, by 
the Eternal, I’ll cut your throat just as 
quick as I would Bill Strong’s.” And 
he handled his hunting knife in an alarm- 
ingly portentous manner. 

There was nothing to do but to sub- 
mit. The lunatic brought me my rifle, 
put a knife in my hand, and we sat down 
to our lonely watch. An hour had 
passed, when the muffled stroke of a 
paddle was heard upon the water. Ezra 
clapped his big brawny hand over my 
mouth, and drew me into the shadow of 
a large pine. Shortly, a boat’s keel 
grated upon the beach, and the dark 
figure of a man came crawling towards 
the camp. A stifled groan, and Ezra 
had sprung upon his unwary victim. 
Standing there, in the moonlight, pa- 
ralyzed with the horror of the scene, I 
saw the deadly struggle that was going 
on before me. The man was evidently 
being worsted, but with a quick move- 
ment sprung to his boat and had pushed 
it out into the water. With the rapidity 
of lightning, Ezra sprung to: my side, 
and almost dragged me to our craft, 
which was floating in front of the camp, 
and, seating me in the stern, grasped 
the paddle and started in pursuit of his 
enemy. A chase of life and death ! Strong 
had passed safely through the Rapids, 
and was now spinning along the clear 
water beyond. In a moment our boat 
was in the midst of the white water, and 
was soon sped swiftly through it. Then 
came the Fish Hawk Rapids, more dan- 
gerous still than the others. These, too, 
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were passed, and I could see Ezra, the 
‘clear, cold moonlight shining down upon 
his face, bending to the work before him. 
With distended nostrils, tightly closed 
mouth, and heaving chest, he propelled 
the boat through the water with the 
speed of steam. Not a word did he ut- 
ter, but kept those dark, ominous eyes 
of his fixed upon the figure in front. 

Soon a low, sullen roar broke upon 
our ears. I started for a moment, and 
then remembered all.’ Not a mile be- 
yond were Perciefield Falls! 

‘* My God, Ezra, the Falls!” I shriek- 
ed in an ecstacy of fear. 

**D—n the Falls! I want Bill Strong.” 
And he bent with redoubled vigor to his 
paddle. By this time we had got out 
into clear water, and, not a quarter of a 
mile distant, the crest of the Falls lifted 
itself, and the spray was dashing over the 
summit, blown here and there by the 
high wind. 


Heavens! the agony of that moment ! 
I thought of a happy fireside, now soon 
to be desolated; visions of a lonely fe- 
male face formed themselves in the trees 


along the shore. I thought of all the 
errors and weaknesses of a lifetime, and 
then thought how cruel it was to be cut 
off thus in the flower of manhood. And 
then—the other boat was far ahead now. 
Strong was sitting with his back to the 
bow of his boat, rowing desperately. 
He cannot have heard the roar of the 
Falls, or is palsied with fear. He is 
within fifty feet of the brink. before he 
realises his deadly peril, and then it is 
too late. A long, wild shriek, and man 
and boat disappear into the chasm be- 
low—to be hurled down, down one hun- 
dred feet, and then be dashed to atoms 
upon the rocks at the base. 

Ezra hears the cry and stops. Drop- 
ping his paddle, he stands up in the 
boat, and sees the poor wretch going 
down to his death. Then his eye be- 

comes wilder than ever, and he shouts 
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to the disappearing form: ‘‘D—n you, 
Bill Strong; I swore to the Almighty I'd 
kill you, and I have. But you haven't 
seen the last of me yet. No. I'll torture 
you in hell—in hell.” 

And before I could stop him the mad- 
man had jumped from the boat into the 
water, and was drawn over the Falls af- 
ter hisenemy. Then the waters closed, 
and the moon shone as brightly as ever. 

With the quickness of thought, I 
seized the paddle, now lying in the bot- 
tom of the boat, and plunging it into the 
water, made for the shore. It was a ter- 
rible struggle, but Heaven gave me 
strength, and just as I was nearing the 
Falls, the keel grated upon the beach, 
and in a moment I had flung myself up- 
on the shore. Another moment, and 
the frail craft stood poised upon the sum- 
mit of the cataract, then toppled over 
and was lost to sight. 

I fell fainting to the ground, and re- 
member nothing until the voice and hand 
of Oakden awoke me. He had heard 
the noise at the camp, it appeared, and 
awoke to see the boat just at the other 
side of the Rapids. Fearing something 
to be amiss, he had called Marshall, and 
together the two had followed us—had 
seen the tragedy of the Falls, and my 
Providential escape. 

With much trouble we worked our way 
along the shore, to the foot of the cata- 
ract, and there, lying side by side upon 
a rock that lifted itself by the water’s 
side, lay poor Ezra and his rival—their 
bodies gashed and torn and bloody, and 
their great, staring, glassy eyes gazing 
into the calm moonlit sky above them. 

The next day we met a large party of 
tourists, and with their aid conveyed the 
bodies into the settlements, where they 
received decent burial. As for our mer- 
ry quartette, its merriment was all va- 
nished now, and we were only too anx- 
ious to get away from the scene of so 
much horror to us all. 
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DON’T believe in ghosts. 
4] Please accept that as a starting- 
point. I am not in the least an 
imaginative or nervous person. I enter- 
tain a profound contempt for Spiritual- 
ism, and all the morbid follies which are 
connected with it. I have always had 
quite a reputation for good common 
sense, and I have never, thank God, had 
a secret of any kind on my mind. Yet 
I was the person of all others selected as 
the object of a ghostly manifestation, 
and here I am in my sedate middle age 
taking the public into my confidence, 
and asking for some rational explanation 
of the events which I am about to relate, 
on the credit of my serious, sober vera- 
city. 

Some twenty years ago, when I was a 
girl, or, at least, quite a young woman, 
I went down into South Carolina to visit 
an aunt of mine, who had married a 
wealthy planter, and settled in what we 
are apt to consider the backwoods. Ano- 
ther niece of hers, and cousin of mine, 
accompanied me on the journey—which 
was quite a long one in those days—and 
together we were handed about like a 
couple of dry goods parcels from hand 
to hand, from this man’s care to that 
man’s escort, until we finally reached 
Laurens District, and were deposited by 
avery creaking old stage-coach at the 
gate of my aunt’s abode. I don’t know 
who was most glad to see this bourne of 
our travels, Cecilia, who was heartily 
tired of the journey, or I, who was 
heartily tired of her. She has been a . 
married woman these eighteen years, 
and is head of a large household now, 
so I sincerely hope she has gained some 
faint inkling of common sense and self- 
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reliance by this time; but, if she still 
remains the same Cecilia Hardie, with 
whom I made that memorable journey 
from Baltimore to Laurens District, why 
then all I have to say is, that I am hearti- 
ly glad Fate did not make me her has- 
band. 

Well, we arrived, and we soon found 
that this arrival occurred at a most in- 
opportune time for our own enjoyment. 
My aunt’s husband, (I never could see 
the sense of calling people ‘‘ uncle” who 
are no relation to one,) was absent, hav- 
ing been summoned as witness in a legal 
examination, my aunt herself had gone 


, to bed from the combined effect of ner- 


vousness and horror, the children were 
howling as if their hearts were broken, 
the servants were so badly scared that 
they could not obey the plainest order, 
or perform the most ordinary duty, and 
the cause of the whole uproar was that 
Ann Blake had been murdered. 

Now you may be sure I was both as- 
tonished and shocked to hear this, for 
Ann Blake was an Irish girl whom I my- 
self had engaged for my aunt—she pre- 
ferring a white to a black nurse for her 
children—and I remember well how 
much I had been pleased by her bright 
face and pleasant manners, when she 
came to answer my advertisement. This 
had only been about six months before, 
and now I came to the house where she 
had preceded~me, to find the girl, who 
had endeared herself to every one in it, 
lying a disfigured corpse. Everybody 
was so brimfull of the matter that I had 
great difficulty in obtaining any clear 
idea of the events which had preceded 
this awful result; but at last, by dint of 
severe cross-questioning, I managed to 
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elicit from the avalanche of hearsays and 
thinksos, two clear facts. 1. That Ann 
Blake had left the house on the after- 
noon of the day before, to take a walk; 
that she had refused to let any of the 
children accompany her, and that she 
had last been seen crossing the fields by 
a foot-path towards a clump of woods, 
where she had been found a few hours 
later, stiff and cold, with every proof of 
brutal murder. 2. That a man, who 
was an admirer of hers, had already been 
arrested on suspicion of the crime, and 
that Colonel Northrop had been sum- 
moned to bear witness at his examina- 
tion. More than that I declined to hear, 
and after a futile attempt to quiet Cecilia, 
(who thought it her bounden duty to go 
into hysterics,) and restore some order 
to the household, I sat down to await 
Colonel Northrop’s return. Hecame at 
last, ina very tired condition—not too 
tired, however, to give us new-comers a 
very cordial welcome, to cheer up his 
wife, to send the servants about their 
duties, to do justice to an excellent sup- 
per, (fortunately for our appetites, the 
cook was a strong-minded person,) and 
lastly, to send the children to bed, and 
tell us the result of the examination. 
The evidence, it seemed, had borne 
quite heavily against the accused, Henry 
Watson, a handsome, dissipated young 
carpenter, who had been making love to 
Ann Blake, for some time, and against 
whom she had been repeatedly warned. 
She had been known to supply him with 
money on various occasions, and the fact 
that her month’s wages had been paid 
to her on the very morning of the mur- 
der was in itself suspicious, especially as 
a pocket-book, identified as hers, had 
been found in his possession, together 
with a note from the murdered girl, pro- 
mising to meet him on that afternoon. 
Watson denied the identity of the first, 
but could give no satisfactory account of 
it, and, while he admitted the fact of the 
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appointment, he declared that he had 
been unable to keep it. 

**You can doubtless prove an a/idi, 
then,” said the magistrate. 

But at this suggestion the prisoner was 
observed to turn very pale. 

No, he said, he was unable to prove 
an alibi, for he had gone some distance 
in the country to see a man on business, 
but had found himself and all his family 
absent, so the walk counted for nothing. 
‘He owed me some money,” said the 
young man despairingly, ‘‘ and I wanted 
him to pay me, for I was in debt, and I 
didn’t want to take any more from Ann.” 
So it went on, every point telling against 
him, until the examination ended in the 
magistrate refusing bail, and committing 
him for trial. 

That was all. So after this had been 
told and re-tolda sufficient number of 
times, after we had arranged the whole 
order of the murder, to our own con- 
tent—even determining, I remember, 
the exact weapon that had dealt the 
ghastly death-blow—we began to think 
that our eye-lids were very heavy, and 
that, even when murders were on the /a- 
pis, there was such a thing as going to 
bed. But lo! on the very threshold of 
this very desirable proceeding, there 
arose a sudden and unexpected difficul- 
ty. Cecilia protested, with a loud scream, 
that no earthly power should induce her 
to sleep alone. And I, quite as empha- 
tically, if a little less noisily, declined to 
share a bed with her. Colonel Northrop 
laughed, and said she had better take re- 
fuge in the nursery, where Tom of five 
and Jack of three could be her defend- 
ers, while my aunt looked concerned, 
and said I had better yield. 

Cecilia declined the nursery, and I de- 
clined yielding. 7 

“Tam frightened to death—I won’ 
sleep alone,” Cecilia declared. 

**T am tired to death—I won’t be bo- 
thered with you,” I said. 
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So the matter stood, until my aunt hit 
upon a compromise. There were two 
rooms in the house which opened into 
one another; not very desirable rooms, 
nor nearly so comfortable as those that 
had been prepared for us, but good 
enough, and which might almost be con- 
sidered one, if we left the door of com- 
munication open. Like most compro- 
mises, this only met with a half-reluctant 
assent from either side. I wanted my 
quiet, undisturbed chamber to myself; 
and Cecilia wanted somebody to startle 
and burrow into all night—so we were 
each to be made uncomfortable, and 
neither satisfied. However, it was im- 
possible to spend the night talking it 
over, so I cut the matter short by wish- 
ing my aunt and the Colonel good night, 
taking a candlestick in one hand, seizing 
Cecilia with the other, and whisking her 
up stairs at a rate that left her breath- 
less for some time after she was deposit- 
ed in her own room, and bade her to keep 
quiet until I chose to open the door be- 
tween the chambers. 

The night passed quietly enough, bar- 
ring various hysterical calls for sympa- 
thy from Cecilia, to all of which I re- 
plied by a deep snore, and the next day 
the funeral of poor Ann took place. It 
was a day which all the days that have 
passed since have failed to efface from 
my vivid recollection; but I don’t know 
that I need dwell on it here. The sor- 
row of high and low, whose love and 
respect the warm-hearted Irish girl had 
so closely attached to her—the noisy de- 
monstrations of the negroes—the over- 
whelming grief of the children—the deep 
Curses against her murderer, that even 
broke in upon the solemn services around 
the grave—formed a scene that I am not 
likely ever to forget, but which, if I mean 
to tell the story of my ghost, has no 
place here. 

The funeral was over, the grave was 
heaped, the crime rested for God to dis- 
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cover, if He saw fit, and by degrees the 
Northrop household began to flow back 
into its usual channels. 

Several weeks passed. The shadow 
gradually left us, and perhaps even the 
memory also, when one day at dinner 
Colonel Northrop suddenly said: 

“*T received a subpana to-day to at- 
tend as witness for the State in the trial 
of Watson, which comes off next week. 
I wish in my soul I knew whether or not 
the fellow is really guilty.” 

**T am sure I don’t see how you can 
entertain a moment’s doubt,” said my 
aunt, with a shudder. ‘I only. wish I 


was as sure of heaven as I am sure it was 
he, and no one else, who murdered my 
poor Ann.” 

‘**T don’t understand one thing,” said 
Colonel Northrop, looking at me—he 
did not pay as much attention to my 
,aunt’s remarks as he had probably done 


in the courtship—‘“‘ I do not understand 
how it is that no trace of the notes paid 
to the girl that morning has ever been 
discovered. We have never had evena 
clue to the knowledge of what became 
of them.” 

‘*Might she not have left them at 
home ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

**Impossible. Everything has been 
thoroughly searched, and there is no 
sign of pocket-book or money. She cer- 
tainly took them out with her that even- 
ing, and she was certainly robbed, but 
a serious question in my mind is—did 
Watson do it?” 

‘*T thought the possession of the pock- 
et-book was proved upon him.” 

‘‘Why, of course it was,” said my 
aunt. ‘‘I don’t see how there could be 
a mistake in that—even if all the rest 


. was false witness,” 


‘*And yet,” answered the Colonel, 
“‘two of the most intelligent of the house- 
servants—Susan, the cook, and Rose, 
my wife’s maid—assure me solemnly that 
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this pocket-book was nof the one used 
by Ann Blake,” 

“ Then.” ciied Cecilia, with a little 
scream, ‘‘ why on earth doa’t they go to 
the Court-House and give in their evi- 
dence ?” 

The Colonel looked at her with a man’s 
supremely pitying smile for her igno- 
France. 

‘* My dear young lady, the testimony 
ef a ncgro can not be received ina South 
Carolina court of law. Even if they had 
ecen Watson murder the girl, their evi- 
dence could not convict him.” 

Cecilia’s eyes opened wide, 

‘Goodness! Why not?” 

** Because,” answered the planter brie.- 
ly. ‘‘I have only to go and offer five dol- 
lars to obtain half a dozen who would 
testify on oath that you did it.” 

“‘Then you don’t believe Susan and 
Rose ?” 

*¢ Yes—why should n’t I? They: have 


no possible motive for falsifying them- 


selves. I confess they have very much 
shaken my belief in Watson’s guilt, and 
when I remember how pale and wretched 
the poor fellow looked that day he was 
taken up, I can not help hoping he may 
be proved innocent.” 

** And I hope,” said my aunt, vicious- 
ly, ‘‘ that he may be convicted and hang- 
ed; yes, hanged as high as Haman.” 

So, with these two expressions of di- 
verse sentiment, the conversation ended. 

That afternoon several visitors pop- 
ped in upon us, and as callers in the 
country never make visits of fashionable 
length, they were easily persuaded to re- 
main to tea and spend the evening. We 
had cards and music, and the time pass- 
ed so pleasantly that it was nearly eleven 
o'clock before their carriages were order- 
ed for a five miles’ drive, over roads that 
were anything but a credit to the Dis- 
trict. We stood on the piazza, watching 
them off in the bright moonlight, then 
went back into the empty-looking draw- 
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ing-room, and bade each other good 
night. 

Cecilia was yawning, and I was snap- 
pish—the two effects which sleepiness 
generally caused in us—and as we went 
up stairs together, I told her emphati- 
cally that if she disturbed me with any 
of her fanciful terrors that night, I should 
immediately shut and lock the door of 
communication, which usually stood 
open. That threat, I thought, would 
certainly keep her quiet, so I repeated 
it after we were both in bed, the lights 
out, and the good-nights exchanged. 

**Do you hear me, Cecilia?” I asked. 
And Cecilia very meekly replied that she 
heard. 

I do not know how long I had been 
asleep—it may have been fifteen minutes, 
or it may have been two hours; but, at 
all events, I had thoroughly lost con- 
sciousness when I was sharply wakened 
by Cecilia’s voice, calling myname. I 
was thoroughly irritated—there is not a 
doubt of that—and I fear I did not an- 
swer very patiently. 

“Well?” 

‘Oh, Rachel, do get up,” she said 
eagerly. ‘‘ There is somebody knock- 
ing at the door, and I-—I am afraid to 
answer it.” 

‘* Somebody knocking at the door? 
Why, I don’t—” 

Hear it, I was about to say, but at that 
moment I did hear it—a loud, distinct 
knock on my door. 

‘*Who’s there?” I asked, thinking my 
aunt had sent a message of some sort. 

But there was no answer. So, aftera 
moment, I spoke again. 

‘¢ Who is that knocking ?” 

No reply. 

‘** Open the door, if you want to speak 
to me.” : : 

Neither answer, nor movement. 

I confess I felt very foolish as I sat up 
in bed, making these remarks in the ut- 
ter darkness, and was met by this pro- 
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found silence; so I began to think my 
ears had deceived me, and according to 
the impulse of human nature, I turned 
upon Cecilia. 

“T am going to get up this moment 
and shut the door,” Isaid. ‘‘I gave you 
fair warning, Cecilia, and here I have 
scarcely got to sleep before you wake 
me with this absurd story.” 

‘Oh, indeed, Rachel, somebody 
knocked,” she cried. ‘* You heard them 
yourself—you know you did.” 

‘‘T heard a noise made by some rat.” 

‘It was not a rat—it couldn’t have 
been a rat, Oh, Rachel, I am so scared. 
Please let me come and get in bed with 
you.” 

“In bed with me! Indeed I shall do 
nothing of the kind. If I hear anymore 
of this nonsense I shall—” 

Rap, rap, rap. 

Not a timid, hesitating series of taps, 
either, but a knock loud enough and im- 
perious enough to have been given by 
the strongest man alive. There came a 
faint scream from Cecilia’s room, and 
that was all until I demanded in no very 
moderate tone: 

‘“Who are you? If you don’t answer, 
I will call Colonel Northrop.” 

Only silence answered me—profound, 
impenetrable silence. 

Then indignation grew very strong 
within me. Somebody was evidently 
trying a very stupid trick to frighten us, 
and I, for one, determined to prove that 
I was not easily betrayed into fear. I 
put out my hand, and felt for the match 
box as quietly as possible. Meanwhile, a 
frightened cry was coming from Cecilia. 

“Oh, Rachel, what can it be? 
What—” 

“Hold your tongue,” I answered, 
Shortly. ‘It is nothing at all.” 

At that moment I laid my hand on the 
matches, and knew that it would not 
take more than an instant to strike a 
light, so I repeated my words more loud- 
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ly—‘‘it is nothing whatever.” 
rap, rap. 

It was a knock which fairly shook the 
door, and made it rattle on its hinges. 
Simultaneously I struck a match. The 
next instant the candle was lighted, and 
I sprang to the door. Cecilia cried out 
at me, but I flung it wide open and 
faced— 

NOTHING. 

Then it was, when I stood there with 
the candic in my hand, the empty pass- 
age before m., and not a human figure 
in sigh’, that I felt my first thrill of su, 
perstitious terror. Sitting here now, 
with the bright daylight all around me, 
and the sober pulse of forty-five beating 
in my veins, I feel it again—that cold 
shiver, that vague sense of the Unseen, 
which flesh and blood are so little able to 
resist. I was never a coward, however, 
and I rallied almost immediately. I 
came back into the room, where Cecilia 
met me, pallid and ‘trembling, and clos- 
ed the door. 

**It is very strange,” I said, ‘* but 
there’s no need for hysterics, Cecilia, © 
We'll see the end of it.” 

‘Oh, Rachel,” she gasped, ‘‘ go— 
go—to Colonel Northrop.” 

‘Indeed, I shall do nothing of the 
sort,” I answered coolly. ‘‘It would be 
a fine story that we went to Colonel 
Northrop, because we were startled by 
a noise we could not explain. You may 
go, if you choose. I shall not.” 

But, as I knew beforehand, she had 
not the courage for this. So the mat- 
ter ended by my bolting the two outer 
doors, and then giving Cecilia leave to 
get into my bed. ‘‘ You surely won’t 
put out the candle,” she pleaded, as I 
placed it on a stand close by the bed, 


Kap, 


and it was evidently such a comfort to 


her, that I replied in the negative. I 
shaded it, however, and then got in bed 
myself. 

_Half an hour, at least, must have 
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passed before I felt Cecilia give a quick, 
convulsive start ‘‘ What is the mat- 


ter ?” I asked immediately. 
“ I—I thought I heard a noise in the 
A something like a faint rust- 


passage. 
ling.” 

* Whoever it is must be coming back, 
then,” I said, ‘‘ or else you have fancied 
it.” 

** There—now again.” 

Tlistened intently, but I could hear 
nothing, until suddenly the knock fell 
on my ear louder, if anything, than 
ever. 

“This is beyond patience,” I cried; 
and with one bound I reached the door, 
and flung it open again. 

Again it was. only to find silence and 
vacancy. 

Then, while I stood there gazing stu- 
pidly and wonderingly around me, oc- 
curred the second memorable event of 
that memorable night. The candle was 
in my hand. Cecilia, who had followed 
me because she dared not stay behind, 
was at my side; when a sudden tight 
" grasp encircled my left wrist, and I felt 
myself drawn, or rather jerked, into the 
middle of the passage. There the grasp 
relaxed, and I heard distinctly a sound 
as of garments rustling past me. 

Before I could think or speak, Cecilia 
gave a loud scream, and rushed down 
stairs ; my aunt’s door opened ; Colonel 
Northrop’s voice was heard, and the 
next moment the whole house was in 
commotion. 

I have little further recollection of that 
night. Uproar and discomfort embody 
the most of it. The house was searched 
from top to bottom, but nobody was 
found, nor any. clue to the disturbance. 
Cecilia took refuge in the nursery, and 
T was inducted, whether I would or no, 
into my aunt’s dressing-closet,—so I 
think we were equally uncomfortable, 
and equally glad to welcome morning. 
Only, as I thought with a sigh of resig- 
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nation while dressing, what an immense 
amount of talking there was to be done. 
Immense it certainly was, for it began 
before breakfast, and lasted without in- 
termission until bedtime, when it broke 
into a perfect storm of expostulation 
over my resolution to sleep in my own 
room. Alone? Yes, alone. But, good 
heavens, was I not afraid? Afraid of 
what? Oh, it was all very fine to take 
that tone, but I knew something had 
happened out of the common way. 


Thank God, ghosts didn’t knock at the 


doors every night, and jerk people down 
stairs by their wrists, whether they would 
or no. 

*“Who says it was a ghost? I, for 
one, don’t believe it was anything but 


” 


‘* But what ?” demanded my aunt and 
Cecilia, triumphantly. 

“But whatever I find it to be to- 
night,” I answered. ‘‘If it sa trick, I 
mean to discover it; and if it be a ghost 
—why I have never harmed any of 
God’s creatures, so I don’t know that I 
need be afraid to meet any of them.” 

‘* That’s right, Rachel,” said the Col- 
onei, who was my sole supporter. 
‘¢ That’s sensible, as well as brave. But 
I tell you what, my girl, there have been 
cases of people losing their senses from 
sheer fright, so it might be as. well if 
you let me take your place to-night. I'll 
warrant you [| will ferret out the mys- 
tery.” 

‘€ And I warrant you that I mean to 
win and wear my own laurels,” I an- 
swered, gaily. ‘I am not afraid of 
losing my senses, and as ‘I was the per- 
son selected, I don’t mean to show the 
white feather, and run away from what- 
ever it is. I shall sleep in my own room 
to-night. Cecilia may come, if she 
wants to—” ; 

* She don’t want to,” put in Cecilia, 
hastily. 

‘*But I mean to sleep there all the 
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same. Aunt Mary, you need not look 
$o disturbed. I am sure it will be bet- 
ter to settle the matter, than to give 
your house the reputation of being 
haunted.” 

“It has that already, as far as the 
children and servants aré concerned,” 
said she, with a sigh. ‘I declare I 
thought they would all go crazy to-day. 
The servants’ eyes nearly rolled out of 
their heads, and the children, poor little 
things, were afraid to look over their 
shoulders. They think it was the ghost 
of poor Ann, calling for vengeance on 
her murderer.” 

‘*] shall see that an end is put to all 
that folly,” said the Colonel, severely. 
**T wonder you would allow it, Mary. I 
shall issue my orders to-morrow, but to- 
night I had better investigate: the mat- 
ter. Rachel, I shall share your watch.” 

“Very well, sir. Where will you 
go ” 

“‘Into Cecilia’s room, while she and 
my wife can make each other miserable 
down stairs.” 

So the matter was settled ; and after 4 
while we all separated, too full of the 
one subject to talk of anything else, and 
yet rather shy of that, just as we were 
about to dare the dark passages and 
dimly-lighted chambers. 

As I remarked once before, I am not 
a coward, but in my opinion cowardice 
and the terror that we feel whenever we 
are brought into contact with the super- 
natural, are two different things. I felt 
none of the first; but I felt a great deal 
of the last, when I bolted the door be- 
hind me on that night, and put my can- 
dlestick down on the toilet table. All 
the fantastic thoughts which sometimes 
come to us without any cause whatever, 
crowded over methen. I looked into 
the mirror at my own white face, and a 
still whiter one seemed dimly peering 
behind me. The shadows that hung 
around the corners of the room seemed 
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gathering into spectral shapes, and a 
leaf scraping against thé window was 
enough to make me start and quiver ail 
over. When I got into bed, I was so 


. far gone in this folly, that I left the can- 


die burning. It was not long, however, 
before my calmer sense re-asserted it- 
self; I told myself very concisely that I 
would never be fit for the emergency 
when it came, if I gave way to thoughts 
like these. So, after one fervent prayer, * 
—I think the veriest scoffer would have 
prayed then—I leaned out of bed to ex- 
tinguish the light. Before I could reach 
it, there came a sound which made mé 
pause and start, for it was nothing moré 
nor less than a soft, mournful sigh, which 
seemed to be breathed into my very ear. 
I paused ;—you may be sure I did not 
extinguish the light then—and looked 
around. Nothing whatever was to bé 


seen; nothing whatever to be heard, 


Save once again that soft, wistful inspira« 
tion. Then, while | still waited, my 
eye rested on a little dog, one of the 
children’s pets, who had followed me 
into the room, and lay curled up on the 
foot of the bed. If I had needed proof 
of some strange presence in the roomy 
that dog’s behavior would have giver 
it tome. He was wide awake, but he lay 
perfectly motionless, his eyes wide open; 
and fixed on some object to my right ; 
his ears pricked forward, his whole atti- 
tude one of rapt and painful intensity. 
Whatever was present there, the dog 
saw tt, while I could not. There was 
something terrible in this, something 
which I can scarcely express in words, 
and I doubt if I shall ever do a braver 
thing in all my life than to sit quietly 
there, while the animal peered past me, 
with those strange, awe-struck eyes, into 
the gloom and shadow. What he saw, 
God only knows—I never did. 

It was some time before any other 
sound came, but at last there was a fairt 
rustling, another deep, mournful sight 
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and then that which I so much dreaded, 
—a grasp, but this time a very gentle 
one, upon my wrist. I had made a re- 
solution to do whatever seemed required 
of me, and I now rose at once to go 
wherever I was to beled. Then the 
hand left my wrist, and only the faint 
rustling, as if a woman’s skirts went in 
front of me. I followed it—I marvel to 
think so now—but I was young and dar- 
ing then, and I followed it. The door 
seemed to open of itself, and let me 
through, and it was only when I heard 
it softly close behind me, that I remem- 
bered Colonel Northrop, and my pro- 
mise to call him should anything occur. 
I half turned back toward his door, but 
again that light touch was laid on my 
wrist, that gentle sigh sounded in my 
ear, and I suffered myself to be led for- 
ward. Down the passage I went, fol- 
lowing the lead of the rustling sound 
that went before me, until suddenly it 
paused, and I stopped at a closed door. 

The door of Ann Blake’s room! 

Then it seemed as if I woke from a 
sort of trance, as uncontrollable horror 
rushed over me with one strong shiver, 
and I broke into a cry. A cry not loud 
or piercing, but still it reached the ears 
of Colonel Northrop, who had been 
startled by the closing of my door, and 
the next moment I saw his light gleam- 
ing rapidly down the passage. When he 
reached the door of Ann Blake’s room, 
he found me leaning against it, looking 
almost as if I were a ghost myself, and 
to all his questions I had but one reply, 
‘“*The key ?—the key? Where is it?” 
for ever since the removal of the body 
the door had been locked, until at last 
he was obliged to go for it. 

It seemed to me ages until he came 
back, bringing the key, but entirely 
alone, for neither my aunt nor Cecilia 
could be induced to come. Then we 
unlocked the door, and went in. 

It may be that I had been wrought up 
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to a state that could imagine anything, 
but it certainly seemed to me as if a cold 
blast of wind rushed over us as we en- 
tered ; and, ah! it certainly was no im- 
agination that there, at the farther end 
ot the room, was to be heard the same 
rustling sound I knew so well. Colonel 
Northrop’s eyes met mine, and no words 
were necessary to tell me that he heard 
it also. Neither of us said anything, 
but we both advanced straight to the 
place so indicated, and then the sound 
suddenly ceased. We were standing in 
a sort of recess, formed by the bed and 
a large case of drawers. What did it 
mean? We looked at each other again, 
and it was very evident that neither of 
us could imagine. After a while the 
Colonel broke the silence, by saying im- 
patiently : 

‘It is all arrant folly. The best 
thing we can do, in my opinion, is to 
go back to bed. Nothing will come of 
standing here.” 

I could not see myself that anything 
was to be done, so I answered by slowly 
turning away. Before I had taken three 
steps, the grasp suddenly fell on my arm 
—not gentle this time, but tight and 
constraining,—and it was not so much 
a sigh, as a sob that sounded in my ear. 

‘*T can not go,” I cried passionately. 
‘‘ There is something for me to do, and 
it is here that I must doit. There is 
something for me to do,—but what can 
it be?” 

I asked the question in a sort of des- 
pair, but no answer came. 

‘¢ To stand here and take a bad cold, 
probably,” said Colonel Northrop, who 
began to recover from his awe, and who 
had not felt, as I had, the direct press- 
ure of that ghostly hand. ‘‘ If the ghost 
does not choose to make its wishes in- 
telligible, you can not be expected to 
fulfill them, Rachel.” 

But I only looked round me, and re- 
peated once more, ‘‘ What can it be?” 
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Then, as I am a Christian woman, I 
felt that hand draw me down, as if it 
would draw me to the floor. I strove to 
resist,—for horror was growing very 
mighty—but with one strong jerk I 
found myself on my knees. The sudden 
fall quite took away my breath, and be- 
fore I could recover it sufficiently to re- 
lieve my terror by a scream, I became 
conscious that the plank on which my 
weight rested was loose. Colonel Nor- 
throp noticed it also; he raised me up 
and then said, quietly: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
clue is here.” 

The next moment the plank was lift- 
ed, and we were peering into the dark 
chasm which lay between the floor and 
the ceiling of the room below. Nothing 
but dust and cobwebs rewarded us. I 
leaned over, and ran my hand along the 
edge—still absolutely nothing. Then I 
slowly drew it back, and in so doing, 
touched something half-soft, half-hard, 
which made me start. The next mo- 
ment I recovered myself, and drew it 
forth. 

It was the pocket-book of Ann Blake ! 

I don’t know that there is much more 
to be said. The object of the manifes- 
tation was accomplished, and from that 
hour to this I have never been troubled 
with another. The pocket-book was 
undisturbed, and we found within it the 
whole sum that had been paid to Ann 
Blake on the morning of the murder, 
together with various letters from Wat- 
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son, that to me, at least, proved his sin- 
cere love for her, and one that went far 
to prove his innocence. This was a 
note breaking the appointment for that 
fatal afternoon, and giving the same 
reason that he had given to the magis- 
trate at his examination. Whatever 
motive took the unhappy girl out to her 
death that day, it certainly was not to 
meet her lover. 

The events I have narrated were at- 
tested by too many witnesses to be 
doubted in Laurens District, and the 
sensation they made in favor of the pris- 
oner was very great. He was tried and 
acquitted in the most honorable man- 
ner, and came at once to thank me for 
having been instrumental in clearing 
him. ‘* Not but that I know it was her 
—God bless her !” he said, with tears in 
his eyes; ‘‘but then she couldn’t have 
found many women brave enough to do 
what you did, ma’am, and as long as I 
live I shall be grateful to you and thank 
you for it. What hurt me most was, 
that I—I, who loved her the best in the 
world—should have been accused of 
murdering her. Maybe I’ll find the cur- 
sed wretch who did it some day, get 
within reach of him, and then I won’t be 
apt to wait for the reckoning of the 
law !” 

He.was mistaken, however. Twenty 
years have gone by since then, but it still 
remains for the Judgment to show poor 
Ann Blake’s murderer. 
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ROBERT HARE. | 


RE was one of the most pro- 

found chemists of his day; the 

inventor of the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe ; discoverer of divers chemical 
facts of importance, and one of the poor- 
est lecturers I ever heard. He was dry, 
tedious and dull, Thoroughly learned 
himself, he had little power to impart 
his knowledge to others. His appara- 
tus for demonstration was, however, the 
best of its kind, and his experiments re- 
markably brilliant; and where he de- 
monstrated by actual experiment, the 
lecture was relieved of its dullness. 
When I was an undergraduate, I rarely 
attended Hare’s class, but spent that hour 
in the private room of one or other of the 
professors. The result was that, when 
I was examined for my doctor’s degree, 
I had to brush up my chemical knowl- 
edge in ahurry. My previous general 
acquaintance with the principles of the 
science stood me in good stead, and on 
this I depended to carry me through. 
Besides, Hare had a peculiar nomencla- 
ture—not so good as the present, but 
better than the old—and with this I 
was familiar. It was one of his hobbies 
—he rode it fiercely—and I was satis- 
fied if I got a chance to bestride it, I 
should be carried through. 

There were seven, I think, in the class 
for examination, and I was third. When 
the first came out, after a protracted in- 
terview, we all inquired what questions 
were put. He told us. Among the 
rest—a simple one enough—the test for 
iron. 

** What did you tell him ?” I asked. 

‘* Ferrocyanate of potash, of course.” 

** What did he say to that ?” 

** He just grunted like an Indian.” 


‘*T don’t wonder,” was my reply, 

As the second came out, and J was 
going in, I asked the questions. They 
were the same. 

When I entered, the Professor was 
apparently in no pleasant frame of mind, 
and put the first question at me sharply. 
I answered it correctly, and with preci- 
sion of detail. He thawed a little, Then 
came a second and a third, with the 
same result. He thawed still more; and 
put a fourth question. 

‘¢ What is the test for iron ?” 

Without hesitation I flung back his 
pet name, ‘‘The cyanaferride of the 
cyanobase of potassium.” 

The Professor rose, opened and shut 
his eyes in a succession of winks, a ha- 
bit acquired from an injury received by 
his eyes from an accident in the lab- 
oratory ; removed his spectacles, wiped 
and replaced them, and then said in 
one monotonous tone: 

‘* Sir, I have heard of you before, and 
Iam glad to find that, in addition to your 
literary acquirements, you possess a very 
respectable knowledge of chemistry. 
Will you be’ kind enough to shut the 
door when you go out, and ask the next 
gentleman to step in ?” 

[4Zem.—It is my private opinion that 
I knew less of chemistry than any of my 
classmates; but the hobby carried me 
through. | 

Hare became a spiritualist before he 
died, and believed in all kinds of com- 
munications from the other world, 
through raps, taps and table-tips. How 


* a master of the most exact science could 


become a devotee of the conspicuously 
inexact, puzzles one; but the fact is 
there. I could understand why Nat. 
Tallmadge and ex-Judge Edmonds sur- 
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rendered themselves to the folly, but 
Hare’s perversion rather surprised me, 


WILLIAM E. HORNER. 


Talking of the professors, Dr. Horner, 
who filled the chair of anatomy at the 
same university with Hare, was another 
dry, but not unpleasing lecturer,—very 
exact, very precise, very methodical, 
and with a dried-up look, as though he 
were one of his own skeletons that had 
borrowed a skin too small for it, and 
came back to breathe fresh air for a 
time. He was a very worthy and up- 
right gentleman, however, who was sin- 
cerely respected, though not strongly 
. loved by the students. As I suspected 
he would give me a severe examination, 
I crammed myself very full, by recapit- 
ulating the points of his lectures, and by 
close and careful dissections. It chan- 
ced, however, that I made for myself a 
more ‘‘ rough and rugged path” than 
was necessary. Not being very well up 
in physiological points, I took ‘‘ Phren- 
ology” as the subject of my thesis, 
thinking it would be assigned naturally 
to the Professor of Institutes, and that 
he would be thus led off in the train of 
thought I wanted. My disgust was in- 
tense when I received my notice of ex- 
amination, with the words appended: 
‘* Thesis—Dr. Horner.” 

Here was a coil. I had written favor- 
ably to the views of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and Dr. Horner was distinctly opposed 
to the doctrine. 

The time of examination came. No. 
I came out in a profuse perspiration, 
and announced that the Professor was 
fearfully inquisitive; and as No. 2 came 
out, a glance at his face did not tend to 
reassure me, as I went in. There sat Hor- 
ner, bolt upright, as stiff as a ramrod, 
and with a most cast-iron countenance. 

‘* You wrote on phrenology, sir, I see. 
Will you be kind enough to describe to 
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me, in their order, the membranes en- 
veloping the brain?” 

Come, that is easy, I thought, and I 
went through it glibly. 

Then he demanded the cranial bones, 
then the sinuses, then the blood-vessels. 
From that he travelled down to the 
heart; from the heart, by way of the ar- 
teries, to the capillary arteries, then 
back by way of the veins. Then he de- 
manded the surgical anatomy—a little 
out of his province—of all the extremi- 


‘ties. Then he galloped me over the 


nerves. I began to shiver, but I answer- 
ed correctly. Then he requested me to 
give him ‘a detailed description of the 
structure of the eye. I was not sure of 
my ground, but I answered correctly 
there too, as I afterwards found. He 
paused, and I drew a long breath, think- 
ing I was over my danger. 

Suddenly his eye lighted up mischiev- 
ously, and he said: 

** Be kind enough to describe partic- 
ularly the origin and course of the great 
splanchnic nerve.” 

Now, I don’t suppose that one student 
out of a hundred, nor one practitioner 
out of a thousand, could tell anything 
about the sympathetic and its numerous 
ganglia. I am not sure, at this mo- 
ment, without referring to a treatise on 
anatomy, as to where it takes its rise 
even. But, the season before, I had 
dissected at Professor Pancoast’s private 
rooms, and there was a student there 
engaged in making a dried preparation 
of the great splanchnic nerve; a work 
requiring gréat patience and consider- 
able dexterity. I used to watch him 
with interest; and follow him through 
means of Lobstein’s or Manec’s plate— 
(I forget who the author was)—then re- 
cently translated by Pancoast. I had 
fotgotten all about it, but at the spur of 
the moment the whole thing mapped 
itself on my memory, and I explained i 
all with a fluency that mystified Horner 
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and astonished myself. He listened to 
me all through, and when I closed, com- 
plimented me on my knowledge of anat- 
omy, and dismissed me. 

He had used up one hour and a quar- 
ter in my examination, which was all 
the better for those that followed, as 
their time averaged less than twenty 
minutes. But they each died a thous- 
and deaths waiting for me to get 
through, sympathizing with the fearful 
torture they supposed I was suffering, 
and anticipating a lively time for them- 
selves in turn. 

Of the faculty of that year but two 
members survive. Paul B. Géddard, the 
demonstrator, is dead too. 


GEORGE M‘CLELLAN. 


While on the subject of doctors of 
medicine, the eccentric Professor of Sur- 
gery in the Jefferson Medical College, 
naturally comes up. I remember him 
from my childhood. I was a little sha- 
ver when he came to the house on a 
professional visit to one of the family. 
My father’s ‘‘ secretary ” was locked up, 
and in it pens, ink and paper, so there 
was nothing at hand with which to pre- 
pare a prescription. But the servant 
maid was tacking down a piece of oil- 
cloth in the vestibule. Beside her was 
a box, containing odds andends. From 
this the doctor took a gimlet, and seiz- 
ing a piece of pasteboard, wrote his pre- 
scription on that by indentation. The 
prescription went to the apothecary’s 
and was filled, while the prescription itself 
hung inthe shop for along while as 
a curiosity. 

The eccentricity of some men has a 
purpose, and is assiduously cultivated ; 
that of M‘Clellan was natural, and not 
aggravated by intent. His lectures were 
semi-gymnastic. He carried with him 
into the surgical amphitheatre all that 
jerky, impulsive manner which marked 
his demeanor in the-streets and in pri- 
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vate life. There was always a chair 
where he stood, and he had a singular 
way of punctuating his sentences with it. 
** Gentlemen, some of these wiseacres 
tell you that the parotid gland can not 
be successfully extirpated, (up would go 
the chair about six inches, and down 
again, ) they tell you it is so surround- 
ed and interlaced with a network of del- 
icate nerves, (chair rising and falling) 
so permeated with blood vessels, (chair 
brought through its motions again) 
that neither nervous action nor nutrition 
of the parts adjacent would remain 
(chairin motion) and paralysis would 
result, followed by the death of the pa- 
tient ; (chair raised, and Professor car- 
vies it towards the nearest student, as 
though about to brain him on the spot,) 
but / tell you that I have performed the 
operation again and again, and (here 
was a retrograde movement,) the pa- 
tients survive; (chair brought down 
fiercely). There they are, (found) 
without the parotid, (¢hump) healthy, 
(pound) hearty, (thump) safe and 
sound.” (Pound, thump, BANG!) 

On this question of the extirpation of 
the parotid gland there was a continual 
war between Gibson, of the University, 
and M‘Clellan; and the fight between 
the rival professors was taken up by 
their partisans, until the air was hide- 
ous with the howls of the combatants. 
Valentine Mott performed the operation, 
and other surgeons of note, and M‘Clel- 
lan was vindicated; but his opponents 
were game, and died hard. 

They used to tell many queer stories 
about M‘Clellan’s desire for operating 
on all pdd and strange monstrosities, 
and what bold steps he would take to 
gratify this insatiable thirst for excision 
of disabled parts and abnormal growths. 
Among the rest was that of a drayman 
who had a large wen on his jaw—proba- 
bly asteatomatous tumor—which the sur- 
geon desired to add to his collection. 
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M‘Clellan offered to remove it without 
charge, but the drayman was “‘ deaf to 
the voice of the charmer.” He was 
rather proud of the pendulous ornament, 
and went about his business as though 
his jaw was all right. One day M‘Clel- 
lan met him in the street, stopped him, 
renewed the offer, and caressed the tu- 
mor admiringly. The drayman refused, 
when lo! the surgeon, who had his scal- 
pel in his right hand, in a trice made a 
deep crucial incision. The drayman 
drew back to strike. ‘‘ Don’t, sir,” said 
M‘Clellan, coolly. ‘‘ Keep quiet, or 
you'll bleed to deach.” And sure enough 
an enlarged artery which fed the part 
was spitting blood with great force. 
Keep quite still, and I’ll bring you 
through.” Andin a few minutes the 
gland was off, and the artery tied, and 
the part dressed. There scarcely could 
be any truth in the story, but the fact 
that it was currently believed, shows the 
confidence of the public in the surgeon’s 
professionai ardor. 

M‘Clellan was a decided operator, in 
small or great cases, as I can bear per- 
sonal evidence. When I was cutting 
my wisdom teeth—(by the by, I never 
did cut but three of them, which may 
account for some things)—one of them 
proved to have less power than the gum 
above it, which swelled and tightened, 
causing me fearful agony. I stopped 
in at the office of Professor Miitter, and 
asked him to lance it. He did so, in a 
mild, easy way, and relieved me. But 
the operation was-not thorough; the 
swelling soon returned, and in a couple 
of hours I was as bad as ever. I rushed 
around to Miitter’s. He was out. 
M‘Clellan was near at hand, and I ran 
into his office, and without a word point- 
ed to my jaw, and opened my mouth. 
“T see, I see!” he said. Down with 
the words went the gum lancet (sudden- 
ly produced from some unexpected 
quarter) clear down to the tooth. The 
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pain was unspeakable, and in a frenzy 
of rage I snatched a paper weight from 
the table, as soon asthe instrument was 
withdrawn. ‘‘ Take it easy,” he said, 
laying his hand on my arm. ‘“‘ That’s 
well done, and you'll be in heaven in a 
minute.” Metaphorically he meant, 
and he was right. He had opened the 
tense gum completely, and I was as 
happy as a clam at high water—the 
acme of mental bliss, I take it—ina 
very short while. 

But M‘Clellan was no mere dexterous 
and bold operator. He was a surgeon 
of excellent judgment, and if he seemed 
fond of the knife, it was only in cases 
where that reproach to surgery was the 
only resource. I remember on one oc- 
casion where he cautioned his class 
against a too hasty use of instruments. 
‘I can tell you a case of my own,” he 
said. ‘At the outset of my practice I 
had a case of injury to the leg, and saw 
no remedy but amputation. I took off 
the member above the knee. The pa- 
tient and his friends were satisfied, and 
thought it—and so did I—a very satis- 
factory performance. I knew better soon 
after the operation. I might have saved 
the limb. That leg has gone all through 
life after me. Its ghost walks about with 
me. Gowhere I will, the mutilated man 
is sure to make his appearance at some 
inopportune moment, with a grin of sa- 
tisfaction on his face, as he sees the one 
who made him a cripple. The ghost of 
that confounded leg is destined to hop 
before me all through life.” 

Our Professor of Surgery was the fa- 
ther of General M‘Clellan, whose deco- 
rous manner is just the reverse of his 
progenitors. 

FRANCIS C. WEMYSS. 

I do not know why I did not notice 
Wemyss when recalling memories of 
other actors, for I have the kindliest feel- 
ings toward his memory. Our acquaint- 
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ance extended over a space of nearly 
thirty years. He was a well-meaning, 
honorable gentleman, with the notions 
of the actors of the old school, of whom 
few survive—Peter Richings, and three 
or four more, making up “‘the last of 
the Romans.” He had passed his palmy 
days as an actor when I first knew him— 
was no longer the George Gossamer and 
Bob Handy that had set the fine ladies 
almost crazy; but a portly manager of a 
successful theatre. His success was not 
lasting, and he went through a series of 
changes in fortune anything but agree- 
able to himself. 

Wemyss had some peculiarities, harm- 
less enough, but odd. While manager, 
if there were a bad house, the audience 
thin, and the receipts scanty, he was the 
most jovial and companionable of peo- 
ple; but a crammed house and an over- 
flowing treasury made him miserable and 
crabbed. You could always tell the na- 
ture of the attendance in the house, it 
you met him at the door, or in the box 
office. His manner was a capital baro- 
meter of the inside, only it set stormy 
when it was fair pocket weather, and 
vice versa. I never could explain this 
peculiarity, but that it existed all his 
friends can bear witness. He was atho- 
rough Englishman, too—the most pa- 
triotic of patriotic John Bulls; though 
as his children were Americans, he con- 
scientiously kept his prejudices as much 
to himself as he could. Out they would 
pop, however, in the most unexpected 
ways. I remember when Charlotte 
Cushman proposed to go to England, he 
predicted her utter failure there, ‘I 
think not,” I said. ‘‘ Her style is fresh, 
and will take from its novelty, as well as 
the undoubted genius she will show 
them.” He shook his head and smiled 
grimly. ‘Look at Rice’s enormous suc- 
cess.” “Yes, but that is a different 
thing. Rice is sui generis. And then 
he gave them a genuine negro, and they 
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were struck with a picture which carried 
conviction of its truth. But there can 
be no grimaces in tragedy. And there is 
Helen Faucitt. She is first class.” I 
found it useless to argue the point, but 
the result proved me right. 

In his autobiography, Wemyss speaks og 
a little extravaganza I wrote for him, as 
clever, but he does not tell a funny inci- 
dent connected with it. He and Oxley 
had the theatre in Chestnut street which 
had been a failure in Burton’s hand. It 
was a worse failure in theirs. The busi- 
ness went down through all the phases 
of bad, worse and worst—and then to 
much worst and very much worst. It 
struck me that something novel might 
retrieve the fortunes of the house, and I 
wrote a rhyming extravaganza, in which 
the actors were to be all gigantic frogs. 
The idea tickled Wemyss, and he not 
only accepted the piece, but went to some 
expense on it. John Wiser was artist to 
the theatre, and painted the scenery af- 
ter designs furnished by Darley. John 
modelled the frogs’ heads, and very cu- 
rious they were. The actors thought the 
burlesque very funny, and all day during 
rehearsal, nothing was heard from every- 
body but melodious croakings. At night, 
just before the curtain rose, I went be- 
hind and took up one of the heads, I 
was startled. The artist had forgotten 
to make!any provision for either breath- 
ing or speaking, and the voices would 
sound as though uttered under so many 
blankets. It was too late to remedy the 
matter, though he saw it quickly enough 
when I pointed it out. I returned to the 
front gloomy enough. The curtain rose, 
and the audience screamed with delight. 
The scene with King Bluddanoun on his 
throne, surrounded by his courtiers, was 
very funny; and after the _ first explo- 
sion of applause closed, the audience 
settled themselves to hear. But that was 
exactly what could not be done. The 
actors bawled to the utmost extent of 
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their lungs, but nothing came of it. It 
was all pantomime—a number of green- * 
backed frogs going through mysterious 
and apparently aimless movements. Still 
this looked so ludicrous that the audience 
would roar every now and then, after 
which would come a shout of ‘‘ louder— 
louder.” The piece went through in 
this dumb show to the end ; and the ac- 
tors, nearly suffocated, threw off their 
masks in a hurry, when the curtain drop- 
ped. Next day there were apertures 
made in the necks of the frogs, but the 
business had been done, and the piece 
lingered only a few nights to rapidly de- 
creasing houses. As a critic drily said: 
“No fault could be found with the lJan- 
guage of the author, since the audience 
never heard it.” Burton afterwards want- 
ed me to re-write the piece, as a panto- 
mime introduction, but I would not. 
Mitchell, of the Olympic, hearing an ac- 
count of it, asked me for the MS., and 
after reading it, returned it with the fol- 
lowing note, as near as I can give it from 
memory : 

‘MY DEAR Sir :—The piece is full of good 
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hits, and might be localised so as to make it ge, 
But though your frogs would make a good dish, 
I fear the dressing would be too expensive.” 


But to the incident to which all this 
leads. The morring after the third 
night, I went into the theatre to get my 
third of the house, and found Oxley in 
the box office. We both left the house 
together, jesting over the failure, when 
at the door stood a fellow with a stout 
pole, on which were suspended, tied by 
the hind legs, about a hundred of the 
delicacies so dear to Gallic tastes. Ad- 
dressing himself to me, he asked, ‘‘ Will 
you buy some frogs, sir?” My reply 
was not couched in polite terms, and my 
wrath was not much appeased by my 
companion’s roar of laughter. Wemyss 
always charged Oxley with having got 
up this little comedy for my benefit, but 
the tragedian denied it, and as I had al- 
ways found him to be truthful, I was 


* forced to believe him. But it was lucky 


for that frog vender that he was a double- 
jointed and muscular fellow, while I 
would turn the scale at one hundred and 
forty pounds avoirdupois, 
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nt Wal leave the nastiness of the Rich- 
sh \: } ardson scandal to the newspa- 
paeMal| pers. They can roll it under 
their tongues as @ sweet morsel. We 
will content ourselves with the discussion 
of a few points which rise to our mind 
after a careful examination of the facts, 
80 far as developed. 

1. The entire conduct of the clergymen, 
at the death-bed of Richardson, is a mar- 
vel. 
Here is a clergyman who professes ‘to 
he orthodox— Beecher; and another 
avewedly heteredox—-Frothingham. We 


cast aside Mr, Field—he was evidently a 
looker-on in Vienna, We are willing to 
admit Mr. Beecher’s plea, that he was 
misled by Mrs. Calhoun, that he believ- 
ed there had been no actual physical 
crime committed by the parties, that it 
was necessary to give the wretched wo- 
man some kind of legal status in lieu of 
that she had abandoned, and that he 
took it for granted that the Indiana di- 
yorce was valid, All this presupposes a 
delightful state of innocence and simpli- 
city on the part of both Beecher and 
Frothingham, but we accept their cre- 
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dulity and innocence as established. 
But they were not ignorant of the fact 
that the intercourse of the dying with 
the living wretch had not only occasion- 
ed great scandal, but the mortal wound 
of the male criminal; that his conduct 
had been such as to break up a house- 
hold; that he had openly avowed that 
he coveted his neighbor’s wife, and in- 
tended to marry her so soon as he could 
do so without risk of punishment for 
bigamy. The man was dying—they 
were ministers of the Gospel of Christ, 
in whose Divinity one of them assumes 
to believe. They unite him to the part- 
ner of his folly, if not crime. They make 
no effort to arouse him to repentance, or 
to prepare him for judgment. On the 
contrary, they presuppose that he is a 
saint by virtue of his sin, and has a mort- 
gage on future bliss which he is to fore- 
close by his death. Frothingham pray- 
ed, ‘‘ May he take her image with him 
to the spiritual life;” and Beecher, in 
his theatrical marriage ceremony, asked 
the dying man if he, ‘‘ standing near the 
heavenly land,” would ‘‘ renew to her the 
pledges of your [his] love.” It was ta- 
ken for granted that the surest road to 
heaven was over the ruins of a man’s 
honor and a woman’s reputation. Ge- 
nerally, in season and out of season, the 
regular clergyman snatches at all oppor- 
tunities to fit a soul for the other world, 
especially when it is about to leave this 
sphere. But Beecher and Frothingham 
had other work in hand. There was a 
little sensational business to be done— 
Plymouth Playhouse was running an op- 
position to the Church of the Holy Hob- 
goblin, and each vied with the other in 
extravagance. At the solemn deathbed, 
where an offender against God was about 
to meet the God whose commandments 
he had broken, there came not the hum- 
ble priests of the meek and lowly Re- 
deemer, with sacred rites to awaken pe- 
/nitence and reconcile the parting soul ; 
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but instead there stood the arch-priest 
of Lust with the empty ceremonies of 
the flash melodrama, to wed the dying 
adulterer to the live wanton, and to dis- 
miss the guilty soul with all its sins on 
its head to assured bliss. What sorrow 
in heaven, and what joy in hell, at such 
a scene as that! 

.2. The coolness of Richardson evinced 
in his card, printed in a daily journal 
over his own name. 

After two years of intercourse, the na- 
ture of which is plainly shown by the 
evidence on the Aadeas corpus trial, this 
Richardson coolly addresses the public, 
informing them that after the final and 
formal separation of the two—that is, 
after Mrs. M‘Farland had left her hus- 
band with a lie in her mouth, “it came 
to be understood between her and my- 
self whenever she should be legally free 
she should become my wife.” He com- 
plains that several weeks after the deser- 
tion, ‘‘M‘Farland intercepted a letter 
from me to her, such a letter as one 
would.naturally write to the woman he 
expected to marry.” And he ridicules 
the idea that this letter could ‘‘ frenzy” 
the husband. This letter he avows his 
purpose to stand by, and finally avows 
plainly his intention to marry her ‘‘ if she 
will accept” him—having previously 
stated the fact of a mutual understand- 
ing in regard to that matter, leaving that 
proviso an absurdity. There can be no 
doubt, we think, that Richardson saw 
nothing out of the way in this proceed- 
ing—nothing irregular even in the pub- 
lic announcement that he intended to 
take another man’s wife to his arms as 
soon as he could get her away from her 
legal owner. What were M‘Farland’s 
woes and troubles to him? What the 
reputation of the infatuated -woman ? 
What the heritage of shame for his own 
children and hers, and the possible off- 
spring to come of this infamous wed- 
lock? He was one of that free-love 
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school that has the 77édune office for its 
den, and the 7ribune journal for its or- 
gan. Greeley himself is a reputable 
husband and father, so is Cleveland. In 
domestic life these two are no doubt es- 
timable and upright gentlemen. There 
may be others about the 7ribune not 
contaminated with this pestilential here- 
sy. But the greater portion of the 777- 
bune staff are of the style of Richardson, 
in theory, at all events, and their friends 
and associates are of the tribe who, a few 
years since, aroused public indignation 
by their orgies. In that school Richard- 
son, if not originally bred, was finally 
demoralized. A man of stern honor, of 
high moral principle, and of strict regard 
for the decencies of civilized life, could 
never have conceived such a card as 
Richardson wrote; a man with a sense 
of propriety and self-respect would ne- 
ver have published it. Least of all would 


one who regarded the peace and happi- * 


ness of his growing children have soiled 
their name through his, and given them 
a heritage of. infamy. 

3. The general overlooking of the real 
aggravating point of Richardson's of- 
Sence. 

There could be no excuse of the warm 
passion and hot blood of youth. The 
offender was a man of mature years—a 
cool and collected scamp, who evidently 
gave his passion vent after due reflec- 
tion. He was defiant and deliberate 
throughout. Nay, more; by all testi- 
mony, he came to the husband’s roof, 
he was his guest, whether invited or not 
is little matter—the husband was weak 
enough to have confidence in him, and 
this confidence he betrayed. Had the 
woman picked her victim up in the 
Street, and surreptitiously brought him 
home, the greater part of the blame 
would have fallen on her, and we should 
have pitied the 7ribune Samson, and 
execrated his Delilah. But it was not 
so. Take his own story,—though that 
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appears to have been false,—that the 
two were at variance before he came in, 
was it the part of a man of honor to wi- 
den the breach? What, beyond lewd 
desires, could induce him to take her 
side in the controversy? The result 
proves this. His depraved nature is 
shown, too, in the fact that when lying 
slightly wounded through his intimacy 
with her, he suffers the woman whom 
he intends to marry—the wife of anoth- 
er at the time—to caress him in his bed- 
chamber, and thus smirches still farther 
the reputation of one whom he was to 
make bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh. A man so depraved, so vile, so 
defiant of the opinion of honorable men, 
deserved to die a thousand deaths. He 
was a public enemy, one of those wolves 
of society who should be treated without 
law, and shot as all marauding wild 
beasts are, from cover. A feud of hon- 
or requires notice to your antagonist ; 
but to the destroyer of your domestic 
peace, there should be no law but wolf’s 
law—death, when and where you find 
him. 

4. The steadiness with which the pub- 
lic mind, in spite of the bold clamor of 
the Tribune, and the persistent insinua- 
ations of the World, settled down in the 
conviction that the killing of Richardson 
was an act of justice. 

By a fiction of law, the man who sur- 
prises the guilty parties in flagrante de- 
lictu, and vindicates his honor by the 
death of one or both, is considered to 
have committed no offence. The theory 
is, that the pang of the moment over- 
whelms judgment and destroys respon- 
sibility. But public opinion goes be- 
yond the decisions of courts, and again 
and again has, and again and again 
will, sustain the wronged who, goaded by 
constant injury, finally slays the wrong- 
er. In civil cases, the chancery court 
remedies the individual oppression aris- 
ing from the universality of the law; 
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but in criminal cases, the equity powers 
yeside with the jury. It is within the 
eompass of their oaths to discover 
whether substantial justice will not be 
violated by a strict adherence to the let~ 
ter of the law. And public opinion— 
not the rash and hasty impulse of the 
mob, but the sober settling down of the 
public mind to @ stern conclusion—is, 
on the whole, a safe guide to just re- 
sults. That has settled to a conviction 
that the death of Richardson was well 
deserved; and the merit or demerit of 
M‘Farland (though we believe him to 
have been grossly slandered by the free- 
love crew) does not affect the question 
one way or the other.. Public opinion 
decrees the knife, or the bullet, for the 
cold-blooded, deliberate destroyer of the 
family honor. Some of these days the 
arch-priests of Lust, who link dying vil- 
lains to live mens’ wives, will taste pop- 
ular justice too; not cool and deliber- 
ate, but through the ministrations. of 
that awful court presided over by Judge 
Lynch. No steel nor lead for them. 


Element [February , 
In the city, the Iamp-post; in the coun 
try, the nearest tree. We should be 
sorry to lose Henry Ward Beecher in 
that way. He is a mountebank too en- 
tertaining. His religious farce, except 
where it borders on blasphemy, is too 
fich in the comic element. Beside this, 
how could we exist at all if we did not 
have him to instruct the Creator in a 
special prayer every Sunday, how to 
manage the affairs of the earth on the 
remaining days of the week? To be 
sure, we might have a more courageous 
eomedian. He is terribly afraid when 
the public lion roars. He backed dows 
in the matter of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. He has backed down in this 
affair of Richardson. He backs down 
where it will not pay to stand. Physical 
ly we dare say the man is brave enough ; 
but morally he is the most arrant pol- 
troon in the community. Therefore we 
have no fear that Judge Lynch will ever 
do justice on him. He willlive long, and 
die in the odor of sanctity—that is, sanc- 
tity of the Plymouth stripe. 





THE RACE ELEMENT IN 


a ate have never realized more 
Wy; } keenly the great importance 
aAeal) of the race element to the 
historian, than when reading Buckle’s 
eminent work on the “ History of Civ- 
ilization.” We have long felt the ne- 
cessity of giving the question of species 
and race a more important place in his- 
torical researches, and that the psycho- 
logy of nations has been insufficiently 
considered by historians and statesman. 
This neglect in the case of Buckle’s 
writings has really spoiled one of the 
greatest books of the age. Believing, 
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as he does, that nations have progressed 
differently, because they lived in differ+ 
ent circumstances, he has disregarded 
fundamental qualities and differences, 
which had their origin not so much in 
different circumstances, as in different 


species, or in Nature. Buckle seems to 
have no conception: of any species but 
the Caucasian. He has no idea of the 
mental evolutions and characteristics of 
the other species; as, for instance, the 
Mongolian or Turanic civilization of 
China and Japan, and the no less: inde- 
pendent and peculiar civilization of an- 
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eient Mexico and Peru. All these he 
distinguishes only in degree from the ac- 
tive and comprehensive civilization of 
Greece, Rome, or modern Europe. He 
has no comprehension of the radical dif- 
ferences between them, or that they 
arise from entirely different ethno~ 
logical causes, and distinct elements; 
or that the first named show not only 
no tendency to approach the Caucasian 
forms of civilization, but rather to diverge 
more and more from them. In fact, he 
seems to know only his ow books, and 
is far more dogmatic than scientific. He 
holds fast to. traditions and authorities, 
caring nothing for the progress of an- 
thropology and its kindred sciences, 
Without a knowledge of anthropology 
no man can write a history of civiliza- 
tion. This splendid science looks not only 
at man’s trame, but regards also his 
moral qualities, and the characteristics 
of his intellectual.capacity. It does not 
simply treat of man’s skull, the color of 
his skin, and his features, but of his 
ideas, habits, customs, religion, philoso- 
phy, literature and art. It contemplates 
him in the present and in the past. 
The science of man has in these days 
widened out its margin, and the old way 
of treating history can not suit its pur- 
poses any longer. Buckle has, how- 
ever, made an advance in historical wri- 
ting in other respects, and his. manner is 
excellent of its kind. But he has quoted 
approvingly the following shallow. sen- 
tence from a very shallow author, John 
Stuart Mill: ‘‘It is wrong to attribute 
the differences in the characters of na- 
tions to inherent natural dissimilarity.” 
With such a key to unlock the treasures 
of history, our author must grope per- 
petually in darkness and error. It is an 
instance of one blind man leading anoth- 
er through the woods, into a maze of 
palpable delusion. Both Buckle and 
Mill mistake exterior influences for cau- 
ses, leaving everything like inherent 
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capacity out of sight, and considering 
the power of circumstances alone, over- 
look the capability of the species to ac- 
cept or modify those circumstances. 
Thus Buckle arrives at a conclusion 
which scoffs at all facts and historical 
experience, viz.: that there is an intel- 
lectual and organic similarity, if not 
uniformity, between the great branches 
of the human family—and this fatal er- 
for is the corner-stone of his work. He 
puts all humanity into one box, which is 
as great a mistake as to put the horse, 
the ass, the quagga and the zebra into 
one pen, and call them all horses. Such 
circumstances as soil, climate, food and 
natural phenomena, are doubtless con- 
ditions of human. existence; but the 
race-type, or the species-type, is the eles 
ment they have to work upon, and who- 
ever does not understand it, and give it 
its due weight, can form only a very su- 


* perficial judgment. 


In this respect, we say Buckle traces 
everything to outer circumstances, and 
nothing to the ¢yfe,; and the conse- 
quence is, that he often contradicts him- 
self, or overturns his own reasoning. 
He even attributes the various forms of 
religious faith to natural phenomena of 
the different regions ;—tropical coun- 
tries, where Nature’s doings are majes~ 
tic, producing fear ; while the the tem- 
perate zones produce love and admira~ 
tion. What absurdity! And how un- 
true! He compares the Hindu and 
Greek mythologies as contrasts. But 
he has no idea of the culture of the 
Aryan family, and does not know that 
the Hindu and Greek mythologies have 
much that is identical with each other, 
both having sprung from a comparative- 
ly Northern temperate region. Besides, 
he is ignorant of the contrast formed by 
the Aryan Pantheism and the Monothe- 
ism of Semitic races, and of the differ- 
ence between their faiths and the Asia- 
tic-Mongolian Shamanism, and the 
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Fetichism of the negroes. On all these 
matters he talks like a schoolboy, be- 
cause he ignores the species element. 

Then his views of general civilization 
are very imperfect; for acknowledging 
only exterior circumstances and influen- 
ces, he can not help falling into error 
perpetually. For instance, he says: 
“The Egyptian civilization was like 
that of India, caused by the fertility of 
the soil.” He asserts further, with a 
boldness that shows he thinks it self- 
evident, that: ‘‘ Civilization had, no 
doubt, its origin in or near the tropics.” 

Now it is established, beyond doubt, 
that the Aryan culture of India came 
down to us from the Northwest. The 
Egyptian civilization was imported, and 
not indigenous to the country. 

Buckle appears to know nothing of 
the archeological investigations of the 
Cyclopian walls in Greece, which are of 
the greatest antiquity.. He calls the 
Egyptian civilization ‘‘ African ” !—pro- 
bably because the land geographically 
belongs to Africa. And according to 
his theory, Egypt only exceeded other 
African districts because of the fertility 
of its soil! How can he be ignorant 
that many other parts of Africa, as, for 
instance, the valley of the Niger, are 
equally fruitful? Yet the people of the 
latter district have ever been barbarians, 
though, according to Buckle’s wild the- 
ory, they ought to have advanced equal- 
ly with the Egyptians. The difference 
between the civilization of Egypt and the 
regions of the Niger is precisely the dif- 
ference of the men inhabiting these lo- 
calities. According to Buckle’s theory, 
civilization of the grandest order should 
have arisen in those richest regions of 
the world, the shores of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco; but we only find degraded 
savage tribes there. This fact explodes 
Buckle’s philosophy. If a more gifted 
species than the negroes had not set- 
tled the Nile valley, it would have for- 
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ever remained .in the same barbarous 
state as the Niger delta is to-day. 

Egypt never became what it was 
through its soil, but through its men. 
If Egypt owed its civilization to its soil, 
why has it now sunk far below what it 
was under the Pharaohs and Ptolemies? 
The soil is there. But, alas! the men 
are not there. Had negroes, or negro- 
ids dwelt thousands of years in the Nile 
delta, they never could have raised the 
temples of Denderah and Edfour, nor 
built cities like Thebes and Memphis. 

Thus we see that one of the most phil- 
osophical of historians lost his way in 
mistakes and errors that a knowledge of 
anthropology would have saved him 
from. He was utterly ignorant of the 
most important of all sciences for the 
historian. He certainly did not want 
sagacity, and sometimes remarkable in- 
tellectual inspirations. But it never oc- 
curred to him to ask the natural ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why the high Egyptian civiliza- 
tion could never have any influence on 
the negro, when the culture of India 
had, through Buddhism, so great an in- 
fluence on the Mongolian species?” He 
rests content with the fact that the ne- 
groes have remained barbarians, and 
without religion to the present day, 
whilst nearly the whole Mongolian 
world exchanged Shamanism for the 
faith brought to them by an Aryan race. 
He has not the faintest conception of 
being gifted with greater capacity for 
new ideas than the negro. Whoever at- 
tempts to write a history of civilization 
should begin by attempting to solve the 
great question—how it happened in re- 
motest times, that the peoples of the 
Caucasian species presented a vast dif- 
ference to the Mongolian in religion, 
philosophy, literature, art and social 
institutions, thus showing that they are 
of a distinct type, and that each forms 
by itself a peculiar and independent 
group. How did it happen that Budd- 
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hism, brought from India, was accepted 
in China and Japan, but that these 
countries had no reacting force on In- 
dia? Why have the Mongols produced 
no poetic mythology like the Aryan, or 
sublime monotheism like the Semitic, 
during their long, and, one may say, 
stagnating civilization? Why have they 
not as deep thought, as rich and mani- 
fold fancies, as the Hindu had thousands 
of years ago? Why is their literature 
destitute of the grace, the brilliancy and 
the power which distinguishes that of 
the Aryan race from the Ganges to 
Scandinavia? Why have the Chinese, 
who have plenty of pagodas, no Pan- 
theon, nor St. Peter’s, nor Cologne Ca- 
thedral? How is it that chivalry and 
gallantry (we use the words in their best 
sense) are unknown in the extreme 
East? 

The anthropologist answers, be- 
cause Nature has not enabled the Mon- 
golian type to exhibit such qualities. 
All he can ever show of such qualities is 
what he may acquire from exterior in- 
fluences, and then only by their work- 
ing on and modifying his own peculiar 
nature. He forever retains his species 
peculiarity, and always must stand far be- 
low the Caucasian in all the attributes 
of humanity. When, however, in the 
course of historical changes, the intellec- 
tual racessank, for the moment, into a 
kind of physical exhaustion, the great 
Mongol storm swept from the shores of 
the Dead Sea to Siberia, devastating 
two quarters of the globe. The Mon- 
gol conquerors brought no new ideas, 
no new faith, no philosophy, no art, and 
no lasting government. They came 
and vanished, as semi-barbarians, leav- 
ing no abiding sign behind them. And 
we think that it is easy to prove that 
the leaders of this inundation of Mon- 
golian hordes were not of the Mongol 
race, but were adventurous Caucasians. 

Now, what can we say of history 
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which ignores all such important facts 
as these? But, alas! nearly all history 
has been written in ignorance of these 
facts, and therefore the painful convic- 
tion presses upon us that nearly all his- 
tory is a stupendous mistake. 

Buckle also passes over the origin and 
influence of Christianity on Mohammed- 
anism, without critical inquiry. He does 
not think of showing that the former is 
a Semitic faith, which would be suited 
to the European people by a certain 
mixture of Aryan elements ; but through 
those elements, was unfitted to act on 
the Semitic world, which therefore turn- 
ed to Islamism. 

Whoever attempts to write a history 
of religions, without taking the species 
element into account, must make poor 
work of’ it. History proves that the 
faiths of a people, as well as their litera- 
ture and arts, must suit their genius. If 
a religion comes from outside a species, 
it must undergo modifications from the 
species element, or the capacity for cul- 
ture possessed by the converts. 

Now, all that we have said of the spe- 
cies of man, in a less marked degree, 
holds good in relation to different races 
of the same species. In the Caucasian 
species or group there are a great nvm- 
ber of different races, whose peculiari- 
ties must be taken into consideration in 
writing history. For example, whoever 
should describe the great Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century, which so pow- 
erfully affected all the relations of life, 
and omit to give all the race element its 
due weight, could understand nothing 
of its real nature. Its true character 
lies in this, that it was a mighty reaction 
of the German element against the Ro- 
man. Thought asserted itself against 
feeling, and reason revolted against en- 
forced faith. The Reformation was born 
with a new spirit. It came up with na- 
tural science, and the Germanic -races 
began to progress beyond all other na- 
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tions, in manufactures, commerce and 
government. 

Any one who writes long chapters 
on these changes and revolutions, with- 
out considering the race element, fools 
away his time, and throws his words to 
the wind. 

When any one says that the race-ele- 
ment had nothing to do with the Refor- 
mation, and that Protestantism owed 
its existence to ‘‘ outer influences” alone, 
having no connection with the inborn 
tendencies and strivings of the people, 
in whom it took root, he might as well 
say that the sun does not attain its great- 
est height at mid-day. Buckle overlooks 
the fact that Protestantism conquered 
the Germanic countries, and rooted it- 
self especially in them; and that the Ro- 
man races remained Catholic, whilst the 
great majority of the Slavonic races 
clung to the Eastern Church. 

Buckle points to the contrast present- 
ed by the spiritual development of Eug- 
land and that of France, and dwells upon 
the important influence of court favor 
in the latter. He does not think, how- 
ever, how much of an ancient Gallic and 
Celtic element, as tending to clanship 
and chieftainship, still exist in the French. 
These elements cause the individuality 
of the citizen to disappear in the great- 
ness of the nation. The unit is lost in 
the aggregate, and the people are repre- 
sented by their leader, or master. 

When Louis XIV. uttered that auda- 
cious sentence, ‘‘I am the State,” he 
spoke as a true Frenchman, and uttered 
a great truth. 
have been mere nonsense from the mouth 
ef an English king. Both Napoleons 
are possible as heads of Celtic Gaul, but 
unimaginable as rulers of Saxon Eng- 
land. In other lands beside France and 
England, characters and developments 
may be equally traced to differences of 
race. He who tries to explain historical 
events, by natural phenomena and cir- 
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cumstances, cannot see below the sur- 
face of things, and must of necessity 
draw false conclusions. 

The many mistakes that Buckle has 
made spring from his philosophy, and 
from his ignorance of anthropological 
facts. He could not even divine the 
reason why the great Reformation 
brought forth such a very different ex- 
plosion in France, from what it could 
possibly have caused in Germany or 
England. Neither had he any idea that 
Iberian elements formed the basis of the 
national characters in Spain, nor that 
those, mixed with Celtic blood, produced 
different results from those caused by a 
mixture of Celtic and Germanic blood 
in Gaul. He certainly perceived the 
wild, dark and bigoted features of Span- 
ish character, but was unable to recog- 
nize the Moorish element as their pow- 
erful cause. A German geographer des- 
cribed Spain as ‘‘a mild Africa.’ But 
it is also, in ethnological respects, a piece 
of that part of the globe, by the Moor- 
ish blood flowing in the veins of its po- 
pulation. The painful failure of the 
Spanish ‘to sustain civilization in Mexico, 
and in the Central and South American 
States, must be traced to this race-ele- 
ment also. Had the Saxon possessed 
those countries as Spain has, it may be 
doubted: if civilization would have re- 
lapsed as rapidly as it has. True, a 
great cause of the decline of civilization 
in these countries must be traced to hy- 
bridity, or the mixing of different spe- 
cies of men; but we may question if 
hybridity could have taken place so ra- 
pidly under the domination of the Saxon 
race. The Moorish element of the 
Spaniard does not so decidedly resist ad- 
mixture with Indians and negroes as the 
Saxon does. Here the race-element 
again shows its decided footsteps. It 
shows its footsteps on every field of his- 
tory. It appears everywhere, alike in 
religion, philosophy, literature, art and 
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civilization. What sad work, then, has 
been made in all these, in consequence 
of the ignorance of the species and race 
elements! Anthropology is therefore 
the science of all sciences. To the his- 
torian, the statesman, the preacher, and 
the journalist, it is absolutely indispen- 
sible. If a great man like Buckle has 
made such slips for the want of it, what 
depths of delusion must lesser authors 
have fallen into immemorially? Indeed, 
no man’s education is complete for any 
profession without the knowledge im- 
parted by this sublime and _ beautiful 
science. No institution of learning van 
be complete that does not possess a pro- 
fessorship in this science. And what 
college has one? None! We have 
plenty of professorships of rhetoric, or 
the science of mere words; but of the 
Science of Man, none! And yet, to at- 
tempt to write history, without first going 


through a course of anthropological stu- 
dies, is as absurd as to propose to write 
a medical treatise without any knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology. 
Anthropology is also an indispensible 


science to the statesman. Especially in 
a country where several different species 
of men exist, is it necessary for the states- 
man to possess a thorough knowledge of 
this ‘science. Without it, he is attempt- 
ing to steer the ship of State in darkness 
among the most dangerous currents and 
quicksands, without compass or rudder. 
If great men like Buckle have made 
such blunders in history, by neglecting 
to consider the wide racial distinctions 
among the various species and races of 
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the human family, what havoe in gov- 
ernment must we expect from such fu- 
rious ignoramuses as the majority of 
Congress, who drive on under the inspi- 
ration of this monstrous delusion, that 
white men, negroes and Indians can be 
amalgamated on terms of equality in a 
common civilization ! 

All history, all political economy, all 
theology, and nearly all literature, have 
been led astray into the foglands and 
swamps of delusion and error, for the 
want of this saving knowledge of the 
radical and irreparable difference be- 
tween the several types of mankind. 
Millions of lives have been sacrificed, 
and whole States immolated upon the al- 
tars of this ignorance. Anthropology is 
therefore immeasurably the most impor- 
tant of all the sciences. It is the science 
of man, in all his racial peculiarities, 
znd in his relation to surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. A knowledge of it would 
have saved our country from the deso- 
Jating horrors of the late war, and it 
would now redeem it from the terrible 
fanaticism which has it by the throat.— 
Not that we have any hope that the spi- 
rit and policy of the leaders of Congress 
could be changed by any amount of 
light which could be poured upon the 
darkness of their understanding; but 
the masses of the people who are their 
dupes and their victims may be enlight- 
ened; and to be thus enlightened is to 
be saved at once from the base purposes 
to which they are prostituted by these 
cunning and persistent enemies of their 
country, 
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WAR-SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 


E have frequently heard an ex- 

pression of astonishment that 

there was so little poetry of a 
notable kind evoked during the recent 
struggle between the North and South. 
It is true that we had rhymes enough— 
metre after a fashion—sufficient in quan- 
tity, though deficient in quality. Yet 
there is little of it that is likely to live, 
and still less that is representative of the 
sentiments and passions that animated 
the parties to the unhappy strife. It is 
nearly all of that kind which hobbles 
along on a dead level, and it rarely gives 
utterance to the motives or even the real 
zeal of the combatants, and is therefore 
valueless to history. 

On the part of the North, this was to 
have been expected. The lyre utterly 
refuses to give anything but discord, 
when struck on behalf of the govern- 
ment, during internecine strife. The ap- 
peal to arms, to crush out those who are 
struggling against what they believe to 
be gross oppression, will not provoke 
poetical ideas. Hence it was that the 
attempts of the Northern muse during 
the war were always lamentable failures. 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie” is indeed 
a noble lyric, but it is merely provoked 
by, and is a record of, a supposed inci- 
dent. When the Northern poet desired 
to have any ground for his work, he was 
forced to write against authority—to fan- 
cy the negro in a state of terrible suffer- 
ing, to picture Sambo groaning under a 
ton’s weight of manacles, and shrieking 
with anguish from the scourgings of a 
thousand whips, before he could get up 
a case in the Court of Apollo. The re- 
sult was that the North was flooded with 
doggerel, of which ‘We'll hang Jeff 


Davis ona SourApple Tree,” and ‘‘Hook- 
er’s Across,” are at once types and exam- 
ples. We have not yet on this side of 
the Atlantic produced our Shakspeare, 
Milton, or Byron, but we have some few 
persons who can produce a creditable 
lyric. But the Lord help, for man can 
not, the reputation of that republic of 
letters, where Boker is chief magistrate. 
Very small must be the dwellers on that 
dunghill, where the money-changers’ 
bantling is cock of the walk. 

In the South there was provocation for 
poetry, but little time for it. The land 
was avast armedcamp. The South de- 
manded the bodies and not the pens of 
her sons. Still, a few songs came that 
were worthy of preservation. Few of 
these were general, and none had the 
fire and fervor of that burst of national 
feeling—La Marsellaise. Some of the 
very best, indeed, were local in their 
character, and owed to circumstances 
that they became generally known. 
Others were the records of single nota- 
ble events, or were provoked by inci- 
dents that were not intrinsically section- 
al, but common to all civil wars, and to 
either side. Thus it was that the Mary- 
Zand, of J. R. Randall, became known— 
possibly too because it was fitted with a 
melody which served to give it a ring 
upon the public ear. There was. spirit 
and fire in the lines too, as the reader 
can see: 


MY MARYLAND. 


The despot's heel is on thy shore, 

Maryland! 
His torch is at thy temple door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle-queen of yore, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 
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Hark to an exiled son's appeal, 

Maryland ! 
My Mother-State, to thee I kneel, 

Maryland! 
For life and death, for woe and weal, 
Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 
And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Maryland! 
Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 
Remember Carroll's sacred trust, 
Remember Howard's warlike thrust 
And all thy slumberers with the just, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come, 'tis the red dawn of the day, 

Maryland ! 
Come, with thy panoplied array, 

Maryland! 
With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 
With Watson's blood at Monterey, 
With fearless Lowe and dashing if 3 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come, for thy shield is bright and strong, 
Maryland! 

Come, for thy dalliance does thee wrong, 
Maryland! 

Come, to thine own heroic throng, 

That stalks with Liberty along, 

And ring thy dauntless slogan-son 


g, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Dear Mother, burst the tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland! 
Virginia should not call in vain, 
Maryland! 
She meets her sisters on the plain— 
" Sic semper,” ‘tis the proud refrain 
That baffles minions back amain, 
i Maryland! 
Arise, in majesty again, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


I see the blush upon thy cheek, 

Maryland! 
For thou wast ever bravely meek, 

Maryland! 
But lo! there surges forth a shriek 
From hill to hill, from creek to creek— 
Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland! 
Thou wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland! 
Better the fire upon thee roll, 
Better the shot, the blade, the bowl, 
Than crucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


I hear the distant thunder hum, 


Maryland! 
The Old Line bugle, fife, and drum, “as 

Maryland! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb— 
Huzza! she spurns the Northern scum ! 


She breathes—she burns! she'll come! she'll 


come! 
Maryland! My Maryland! 
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Maryland seems to have done more 
for the Confederates with the pen than 
circumstances permitted her to do with 
the sword. S, Teackle Wallis’s Guerillas 
is one of the best of its kind, and put 
the true nature of the contest in which 
it was engaged very briefly before the 
Southern mind. It was written, we be- 
lieve, in Fort Lafayette, where the au- 
thor, a gentleman of genius and cul- 
ture, was experiencing Mr. Seward’s 
Muscovite plan of punishing first and 
trying afterwards. Of course the natu- 
ral exasperation of the writer shows itself 
in the lines: 


THE GUERILLAS, 


A SOUTHERN WAR-SONG. 


‘* Awake! and to horse, my brothers! 
For the dawn is glimmering grey ; 
And hark! in the crackling brushwood 
There are feet that tread this way. 
‘*Who cometh ?” ‘‘ A friend.” ‘* What tidings ?’” 
‘*O God! I sicken to tell, 
For the earth seems earth no longer, 
And its sights are sights of hell! 


‘* From far-off conquered cities 
Comes a voice of stifled wail, 
And the shrieks and moans of the houseless 
Ring out like a dirge on the gale. 
I've seen, from the smoking village, 
Our mothers and daughters fly ; 
I've seen where the little children 
Sank down in the furrows to die. 


‘*On the banks of the battle-stained river 
I stood, as the moonlight shone, 
And it glared on the face of my brother, 
As the sad wave swept him on. 
Where my home was glad are ashes ; 
And horrors and shame had been there— 
For I found, on the fallen lintel, — 
This tress of my wife's torn hair. 


‘‘ They are turning the slaves upon us, 
And, with more than the fiend’s worst art, 
Have uncovered the fire of the savage, 
That slept in his untaught heart. 
The ties to our heart that bound him, 
They have rent with curses away, 
And maddened him with their madness, 
To be almost as brutal as they. 


«« With halter, and torch, and Bible, 
And hymns to the sound of the drum, 
They preach the gospel of Murder, 
And pray for Lust's kingdom to come. 
To saddle! to saddle! my brothers! 
Look up to the rising sun, 
And ask the God who shines there, 
Whether deeds like these shall be done? 
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‘* Whenever the vandal cometh, 
Press home to his heart with your steel, 
And when at his bosom you cannot, 
Like a serpent, go strike at his heel. 
Through thicket and wood go hunt him, 
Creep up to his camp fireside, 
And let ten of his corpses blacken, 
Where one of our brothers hath died, 


“In his weg: footsore marches, 
In his flight from the stricken fray, 
In the snare of the lonely ambush, 
The debts we owe him pay, 
In God's hand, alone, is vengeance ; 
But He strikes with the hands of men, 
And His blight would wither our manhood, 
If we smite not the smiter again. 


‘* By the graves where our fathers slumbered ! 
By the shrines where our mothers prayed! 
By our homes, and hopes, and freedom 
Let every man swear on his blade, 
That he will not sheath nor stay it, 
Till from point to hilt it will glow, 
With the flush of Seay vengeance, 
In the blood of the felon foe." 


They swore—and the answering sunlight 
Leapt red from their lifted swords, 

And the hate of their hearts made echo 
To the wrath in their burning words. 

There's weeping in all New England, 
And by Schuylkill's banks a knell, 

And the widows there, and the orphans, 
How the oath was kept can tell. 


Of a different character is the follow- 
ing, by F. T. Rockett, which appeared 
in the Memphis Appeal, and was a res- 
ponse to the proposition of Beauregard 
to turn the church bells into material for 
the casting of cannon: 


MELT THE BELLS. 


Melt the bells, melt the bells, 
Still the tinkling on the plain, 
And transmute the evening chimes 
Into war's resounding rhymes, 
That the invaders may be slain 

By the bells. 


Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

That for years have called to prayer, 

And, instead, the cannon's roar 

Shall resound the valleys o'er, 

That the foe may catch despair 
From the bells. 


Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

Though it cost a tear to part 

With the music they have made, 

Where the friends we love are laid, 

With pole cheek and silent heart, 
eath the bells. 


Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

Into cannon, vast and grim, 

And the foe shall feel the ire 

From each heaving lungs of fire, 

And we'll put our trust in Him 
And the bells. 
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Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

And when foes no more attack, 

And the lightning cloud of war 

Shall roll thunderless and far, 

We shall melt the cannon back 
Into bells. 


Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

And they'll peal a sweeter chime, 

And remind of all the brave 

Who have sunk to glory's grave, 

And will sleep through coming time 
"Neath the bells. 


The Libera nos, O Domine, of James 
Barron Hope, was also clever in its way, 
but it had the fault of being too long, as 
well as ‘‘ caviare to the general.” Still 
it is one of those things that it is well 
enough to rescue from the Limbo of the 
rural press: 


“LIBERA NOS, O DOMINE |" 


What! ye hold yourselves as freemen ? 
Tyrants love just such as ye ; 
Go! abate your lofty manner ; 
Write upon the State’s old banner, 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Sink before the federal altar, 
Each one low on bended knee, 
Pray, with lips that sob and falter, 
This prayer from the coward's psalter— 
‘** A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine." 


But ye hold that quick repentance 
In the Northern mind will be; 
This repentance comes no sooner 
Than the robbers did, at Luna, 
‘* A furore Normanorum 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


He repented him—the bishop 
Gave him absolution free ; 
Poured upon him sacred chrism 
In the pomp of his baptism. 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine. 


He repented ;—then he sickened; 
Was he pining for the sea? 
In extremis was he shriven, 
The viaticum was given, 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Then the old cathedral's choir 
Took the plaintive minor key; 
With the Host upraised before him, 
Down the marble aisles they bore him; 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine." 
While the bishop and the abbot— 
All the monks of high degree, 
Chanting praise to the Madonna, 
Came to do him Christian honor. 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 
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Now the miserere's cadence, 
Takes the voices of the sea; 
As the music-billows quiver, 
See the dead freebooter shiver. 
** A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Is it that these intonations 
Thrill him thus from head to knee? 
Lo, his cerements burst asunder ; 
‘Tis a sight of fear and wonder, 
“A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Fierce he stands before the bishop, 
Dark as oo of Destinie. 
Hark! a shriek ascends, anne 
Down the Prelate goes—dead—falling ! 
** A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Hastings lives! He was but feigning! 
What! Repentant? Never he! 
Down he smites the priests and friars, 
And the city lights with fires. 
“* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Ah! the children and the maidens, 
Tis in vain they strive to flee; 
Where the white-haired priests lie bleeding, 
Is no place for woman's pleading. 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Louder swells the frightful tumult— 
Pallid Death holds revelrie ; 
Dies the organ's mighty clamor, 
By the Norseman’s iron hammer, 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


So they thought that he'd repented ! 
Had they nailed him to the tree, 
He had not deserved their pity, 
And they had not—lost their city. 
‘* A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


For the moral in this story, 
«Which is plain as truth can be: 
If we trust the North's relenting, 
We shall shriek—too late repenting-~ 
** A furore Normanorum, 
Libera nos, O Domine.” 


Fully as popular as Maryland, though 
rather below it in poetical power, was a 
little production of Mrs. Annie Cham- 


bers Ketchum. It had a tone that rang 
well on the ear, which helped to keep it 
in favor for a long while. It was not 
without merit, though not so striking as 
some others: 
GATHERING SONG. 
Come, brothers, rally for the right, 


The bravest of the brave 
Sends forth her ringing battle-cry 


War-Songs of 
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Beside the Atlantic wave. 

She leads the way in honor's path, 
Come, brothers, near and far, 

Come rally ‘round the Bonnie Blue Flag 
That bears a single star. 


We've borne the Yankee trickery, 
The Yankee gibe and sneer, 

Till Yankee insolence and pride 
Know neither shame nor fear ; 

But ready now with shot and steel 
Their brazen front to mar, 

We hoist aloft the Bonnie Blue Flag 
That bears a single star. 


Now Georgia marches to the front, 
And close beside her come 

Her sisters by the Mexique Sea, 
With pealing trump and drum. 

Till, answering back from hill and glen 
The rallying cry afar, 

A Nation hoists the Bonnie Blue Flag 
That bears a single star. 


By every stone in Charleston Bay, 
By each beleaguered town, 
We swear to rest not, night nor day, 
But hunt the tyrants down. 
Till, bathed in valor's holy blood, 
The gazing world afar 
Shall greet with shouts the Bonnie Blue Flag 
That bears the cross and star. 


Of humorous and sarcastic songs, the 


"Southern: poetry of the war was by no 


means prolific. John R. Thompson's 
Englana’s Neutrality was, by all odds, the 
best that appeared, being marked by fe- 
licitous rhymes, epigrammatic points, 
and a stinging sarcasm; but it was not 
of the nature to secure general circula- 
tion, though its design wag carried out 
rather cleverly. There were an abun- 
dance of short squibs, but like corres- 
ponding productions in the North, they 
were marked by ill-nature, lack of point, 
and vulgarity of expression. In poets 
that embodied little incidents of the war, 
or had reference to local contests, the 
South was more fortunate. A number 
of these were worth preserving. £x- 
listed To-day, which has been altered 
somewhat and claimed as a Northern 
production, Charleston, by Henry Tim- 
rod, The Old Rifleman, by Frank Tick- 
nor, The Mountain Partisan, The Rifle- 
man's Fancy Shot, of which the source 
is uncertain, A Ballad of the War, by 
George Herbert Sass, 7he Band in the 
Pines, by John Esten Cooke, From the 
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Rapidan, which is probably also by 
Cooke, though we have no name attach- 
ed to it, Fackson, by H. L. Flash, Sea- 
Weed, by Mrs. Ketchum, 7he Empty 
Sleeve, by Dr. J. R. Bagby, and Some- 
body’s Darling, by Marie La Coste, ate 
all cleverly written, and worthy of pre- 
servation; but none of them are of that 
character which smacks peculiarly of the 
contest, and they might have sprung 
from the midst of any people. They 
are not entirely characteristic. 

Among the mass of poems that lie be- 
fore us, however, we find three that are 
thoroughly Confederate in their spirit, 
and represent apparently different phases 
of Southern sentiment, or rather different 
characters of Southern mind. The first, 
which appeared, we think, originally in 
a Northern journal, having been sent to 
the late N. P. Willis by its author, Mrs. 
Catherine M. Warfield, is filled with a 
tho.ough martial and partisan spirit, and 
shows the spirit and hopes with which 
the South entered the contest; the se- 
cond, which is said to have been found 
on the person of a dead Confederate sol- 
dier, the paper stained with blood—a 
fanciful story which we doubt—though 
ostensibly provoked by one man’s prow- 
ess, is the expression of Southern feel- 
ing when the contest was at its height; 
and the third, also anonymous, is the 
dying flash of the expiring candle, flam- 
ing brilliantly, though with an extrava- 
gant brilliance, the moment before its 
extinction. Here are the three: 


‘YOU CAN NEVER WIN THEM BACK. 


You can never win them back, 

never, never ; 
Though they perish on the track 

of your endeavor; 
Though their corses strew the earth 
That smiled upon their birth, 
And blood pollutes the hearth- 

stone forever, 


They have risen, to a man 
stern and fearless; 
Of your curses and your ban 


; they are careless, 
Every hand is on its knife ; 


War-Songs of the South. 
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E-ery gun is primed for strife ; 
Every palm contains a life 
high and peerless, 


You have no such blood as theirs 
for the shedding, 
In the veins of Cavaliers 
was its heading. 
You have no such stately men 
In your abolition den, 
To march through foe and fen, 
nothing dreading. 


They may fall before the fire 
of your legions, 
Paid in gold for murd'rous hire— 
bought allegiance ; 
But for every drop you shed 
You shall leave a mound of dead; 
And the vultures shall be fed 
in our regions. 


But the battle to the strong 
is not given, 
While the judge of right and wrong 
sits in heaven. 
And the God of David.still 
Guides each pebble by His will ; 
There are giants yet to kill— 
wrongs unshriven. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON'S WAY. 


Come, men, stack arms! pile on the rails— 
Stir up the camp-fire bright ; 

No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night. 

Here Shenandoah crawls along, 

Here burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 

To swell the a rousing song, 
Of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson's way.” 


We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Cocked o'er his eye askew— 
The shrewd dry smile; the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 
The ** Blue Light Elder” knows ‘em well: 
Says he ‘‘ That's Banks, he’s fond of shell ; 
Lord save his soul! we'll give him——"’, well 
That's ‘“* Stonewall Jackson's way.” 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off! 
Old “‘ Blue Light's” going to pray ; 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff; 
Attention! it's his way. 

Appealing trom his native sod, 

Spr rene. to God, 

** Lay bare thine arm, stretch forth thy rod. 
Amen." That's Stonewall Jackson's way. 


He's in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady! The whole brigade! 
Hill's at the ford, cut off: we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 
Quick step! we're with him ere the dawn! 
That's Stonewall Jackson's way. 


The sun's bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning—ard, by George ! 
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Heee’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his. Yankees, whipped before: 
« Bayonets and grape !"’ hear Stonewall roar; 
“Charge, Stuart! pay off Ashby’s score,” 
Is Stonewall Jackson's way. 


Ah! maiden, wait, and watch, and yearn, 
For news of Stonewall's band! 
Ah! widow, read—with eyes that burn— 
That ring upon thy hand! 
Ah! wife, sew on, hope on, pray on! 
Thy life shall not be all forlorn— 
The foe had better ne'er been born, 
That gets in Stonewall's way. 


THE BAREFOOTED BOYS. 


By the sword of St. Michael, 
The old dragon through ! 

By David his sling, 
And the giant he slew, 

Let us write us a rhyme, 
As a record to tell, 

How the South, on a time, 
Stormed the rampart of hell 

With her barefooted boys. 


Had the South in her border 
A hero to spare, 
Or a heart at its altar 
Its lifeblood was there! 
And the black battle grime 
Might never disguise 
The smile of the South, 
On the lips and the eyes 
Of the barefooted boys, 


There's a grandeur in fight, 
And a terror the while, 
But none like the light 
Of that terrible smile— 
The smile of the South, 
When the storm-cloud unrolls 
The lightning that loosens 
The wrath in the souls 
Of the barefooted boys. 


It withered the foe, 
Like the red light that -uns 
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Through the dead forest leaves, 
And he fled from his guns! 
Grew the smile to a laugh, 
Rose the laugh to a yell, 
As the iron-clad hoofs 
Clattered back into hell 
From our barefooted boys. 


But it is too soon for the true poetry of 
the war to be written. It will have no 
sufficient audience until time shall have 
smoothed the asperities of the contest, 
and vindicated—as it will vindicate—the 
motives and memory of the men who 
perilled all fora principle. The most 
of the great lyrics that celebrate the stir- 
ring events of history are written long 
after the events themselves, by men who 
have not the feelings of partisans, and 
who look to the nature of the subject 
alone. From the descendants of Cava- 
liers and Roundheads sprung the most 
distinguished chroniclers in prose and 
verse of the deeds of each. But these 
It may 
be, indeed, that the poet who is to sing 
most fitly the courage, devotion and en- 
durance of the Southern people during 
the strife, and their patience and lofty 
indifference after its close, may be born 
upon the soil whence poured forth the 
hordes of her foes; but come from 
whence he may, and come when he may, 
those deeds and those virtues will yet be 
the subjects of strains as spirit-stirring 
as ever awakened the attention and fired 
the enthusiasm of mankind. 





THE BIBLICAL VIEW .OF RACES. 


gaF all men sprung from a com- 
mon parent, then all are breth- 

ren, and should have equal 

rights, privileges and duties, socially 
and politically ; while any right or priv-. 
ilege awarded to one and denied to an- 
other, would be an infringement of these 


common rights. God created all men 
and all races of men, as well as the in- 


ferior animals ; and as creatures of Elis, 
they have certain rights—among these 
the right of life. But, because the horse 
has a right to live, it does not follow he 
is man’s brother, or his equal in all 
things. Each creature should have all 
things suitable and proper for him in 
his own sphere. 

If we had one common progenitor we 
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would ‘be constitutionally alike, as the 
law of nature teaches that like begets 
like. That there is a constitutional dif- 
ference between the white man and ne- 
gro is evident. There is not only the 
obvious difference in color, hair, shape 
of head and limbs, but anatomy shows 
us that the negro’s liver is larger, and 
his lungs smaller than those of the white 
man; and physiology that the part 
the liver performs in the negro’s econo- 
my is greater, and that of the lungs and 
kidneys less, than in that of the white. 
Mr. Jefferson, in his oles on Virginia, 
suggested the difference between the 
pulmonary apparatus of the two races— 
‘that the negro does not extricate as 
much caloric from the air by respiration, 
and consequently consumes less oxygen.” 
He also calls attention to the fact of the 
defective kidneys of the negro. 
Dr. Cartwright says: 


** Negro children and white children are alike 
at birth in one remarkable particular—they are 
both white, and so much alike, so far as color 
is concerned, as scarcely to be distinguished 
from each other. In a very short time, how- 
ever, the skin of the negro infant begins to 
darken, and continues to grow darker, until it 
becomes of a shining black color. Provided 
the child be healthy, the skin will become 
black, whether exposed to the air and light, or 
not. The blackness is not of as deep a shade 
during the first years of life as afterwards. The 
black color is not as deep in the female as in 
the male, nor in the feeble, sickly negro as in 
the robust and healthy.” 


Dr. Cartwright also notes the fact 
that, at birth, the brain of the white 
child is enclosed by fifteen disunited 
plates, and that of the negro but by ten 
—the frontal and temporal bones in the 
latter being in one piece, instead of six 
pieces, as in the white; the reason for 
which is evident. He farther says: 


‘The great German anatomists, Meiners, 
Ebel and Scémmering, all bear witness to the 
fact that the muscles, blood, membranes, and 
all the internal organs of the body, the bones 
excepted, are of a darker hue in the negro than 
in the white man, They estimate the difference 
in color to be equal to that which exists be- 
tween the hare and rabbit. Whoever doubts 
the fact, or has none of those old and impartial 
authorities at hand—impartial because they 
were written before England adopted the policy 
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of puis ies and science into her service 
to place the white American republican free- 
man and the Guinea negroes upon the same 
eae only to look into the mouth of the 

rst healthy typical negro he meets, to be con- 
vinced of the truth that the entire membranous 
lining of the inside of the cheeks, lips and gums 
is of a much darker color than in the white 
man. The negro must be healthy, and in 
good condition. Sickness, hard usage and 
chronic ailments speedily extract the coloring 
matter out of the mucous membranes, leaving 
them paler than in the Caucasian race.” 

Thus we see that there is a natural 
constitutional difference in the two races 
of men; and, if we arrive at the law of 
nature, we can not arrive at the conclu- 
sion that both races came .from a com- 
mon paternity. 

But we are told that the Bible teaches 
we have all sprung from Adam. The 
Bible being a revelation from God to 
man, we must believe that, even if it 
should contradict all science and histo- 
ry. Science is but the enlightened view 
of the law of nature. The law of nature 
is the rule established by the Creator in 
the forming and sustaining of His work, 
and is entitled to full credence. It must 
be true. Now, the Bible being a reve- 
lation from God, it and the law of na- 
ture must harmonise, because the same 
fountain can not send forth sweet and 
bitter water at the same time. Under 
these circumstances, what is the duty of 
all who revere the Bible? Is it not to 
examine and see if its teachings can be 
harmonised with the law of nature? 

Does the Bible contradict the law of 
nature in reference to the creation of the 
human race? It does not follow that if 
men are not all of one race, that they 
are not all human beings—that the ge- 
nus homo must necessarily have but one 
species. We think the Bible in perfect 
accord with the law of nature, but we 
admit there is a construction which dif- 
fers ; and many of these constructionists 
have done more to weaken Biblical au- 
thority than Paine, Voltaire, and all ot 
that school. We remember when a person 
would have been anathematized if he had 
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doubted that the work of creation was 
performed during six diurnal revolutions 
of the earth around the sun, as at one 
time it was held impious to doubt that 
the sun revolved around the earth every 
twenty-four hours. But the view now 
entertained by intelligent men of un- 
doubted piety, is that a ‘‘day” in crea- 
tion means an indefinite period, and 
thus the Bible is made to harmonize 
with the law of nature as developed by 
the science of geology. And so, in refer- 
ence to Noah’s flood, it was once urged 
that the whole earth was submerged, 
and all animal life on earth, except that 
in Noah’s ark, was destroyed. But, un- 
fortunately for that theory, the size of 
the Ark is given, and we can calculate 
its capacity, as well as the amount of 
space each animal would occupy, and 
form an estimate of the room that was re- 
quired for their food. So modern the- 
ologians explain by saying that the 


whole earth was not submerged, but 
only so much as was then known to the 


historian. Is it not a much better ex- 
planation to say that so much of the 
earth was submerged as was then inhab- 
ited by Adam’s race, leaving all other 
parts with the human and inferior ani- 
mals undestroyed? It was Adam’s race 
who were the transgressors, and whom 
God had determined to punish ; and this 
theory would leave the non-offending 
races to avoid the catastrophe as they 
would have inferior animals to do. 

But let us see what the Bible says in 
reference to the creation of man. -‘‘ Let 
us make make man in our own image 
and likeness, and let him have domi- 
nion,” etc. This does not necessarily 
imply that there were ro human ani- 
mals created before that time. The 
most that can be learned from that. de- 
claration is that God was going to create 
a man in his image, to have a dominion 
over all other created things, including 
all other previous creations of men, if 
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such were—not be their equals, no 
more than with the horse or other ani- 
mals created with him. Then perhaps 
the first question would be, which one 
of the races was created at that time, 
which the descendants of Adam, since 
it was these that were to have dominion. 
We take it that it was the Caucasian, 
since whenever you find that race in 
contact with another it subjugates it. 
Again, Adam was placed on probation, 
and we know nothing of the originals of 
any other race being so placed. He 
transgressed the rule prescribed for him, 
and incurred the penalty of his trans- 
gression. But God, in His mercy, made 
provision for restoring him and his pos- 
terity again to. the position he occupied 
in creation. -That was to be through 
Christ. Now Christ was only provided 
for Adam’s race. The other races did 
not fall in Adam, and consequently can 
never rise in Christ. Hence wesee that 
ail the efforts of Christian friends have 
never been able, though at immense ex- 
pense and suffering, to plant Christian- 
ity in Africa, China, or amongst any 
races of men, except the white. We 
may overpower and subjugate the abor- 
igines of this continent, and while under 
the influence of the superior race they 
may be induced to adopt our religion; 
but remove them from that influence, 
and they immediately abandon the 
faith. Why is this, unless that not hav-- 
ing fallen in Adam, they can not rise in 
Christ ? 

And the promise of the whole world 
being given to Christ, must mean 
the world of Adam’s race. The teach- 
ing it means that all races of men were 
to become Christians, only serves to dis- 
credit the Bible, because we see the ef- 
forts to make proselytes are vain, ex- 
cept among the Caucasian race. There- 
fore, for the sake of the Bible, we should 
see if the construction put on it by many 
is not an error. If it prove so, let us 
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adopt the truth, though it seem counter 
to the views of some of our theologians ; 
for these views are not only injuring 
Christianity. but destroying man. Look 
at any history of our country where there 
has been a commingling of races. Take 
Mexico, where each and every race, and 
the hybrid races resulting from their 
mixture, have equal rights. We see 
they have not prospered in the same ra- 
tio as we, in this country, where the law 
of God has been observed in the matter, 
and one race had dominion. And if 
Adam’s race was to have dominion by a 
decree of God, is it not vain for man to 
strive against the law? That is the ef- 
fort now being made in this country; 
but it will fail, since man never has, 
and never can successfully contend with 
his Maker. 

But the advocates of a unity of race 
origin cite the declaration of St. Paul 
on Mars Hill,in Athens—Acts XVII., 26— 
when he said, ‘‘and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” Now, Dr. 
Adam Clarke says that in forty of the 
most authentic MSS. examined by him, 
the word ‘‘blood” is omitted, and in 
Haydock’s Bible it is not allowed a place. 
But does the text, if admitted, prove the 
unity of the race? We must consider 
where and when it was uttered, whom 
the speaker was addressing, the subject 
of the address, and what doctrines and 
principles he was endeavoring to bring 
to their attention. The address was de- 
livered in Athens, before the Supreme 
Court of the nation, in the fiftieth or fifty- 
first year of the Christian era; and we 
may well suppose he was addressing the 
most learned and intelligent men of the 
nation, if not of the world. He was 
speaking to his own race—at least we 
have no evidence that any other was 
there. -He was a Roman citizen of He- 
brew birth, addressing a Greek audience. 
The Romans, the Hebrews, and the 
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Greeks were alike descendants of Adam,, 
He had been through the city, and dis- 
covered that the people were very reli- 
gious, and had many altars. He com- 
menced by alluding to their habits of de- 
votion, and told them he had fuund’an 
altar with the inscription, ‘‘ To the Un- 
known God.” This he said was the 
God he was proclaiming—for he had 
been arraigned before the court on the 
charge of setting up a new deity—that 
He was the author of all things, even of 
man; that He was Lord of heaven and 
earth; that He should be worshipped as 
the sustainer and supporter of all; that 
all are acceptable to Him. He called 
their attention to the fact that Jesus 
Christ had died and was raised from the 
dead, to restore not only the Jews, but 
all the descendants of Adam, of,what- 
ever nation or clime, to favor with God. 
This was his theme, and here was the 
principle he was striving to demonstrate. 
He was not discussing the manner of 
creation. Language is always to be con- 
strued in reference to the subject in de- 
bate. So in reference to the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
these United States. The negro is doubt- 
less alluded to in the Constitujion as 
being held to service, and in regard to 
his importation in a servile condition; 
but he was not put within the pale of 
citizenship, because he was of a different 
race. There were provisions for natu- 
ralizing foreigners, but these were only 
applicable to persons of our own race 
from foreign countries. Mr. Jefferson’s 
marks are on those instruments. It is 
well known that he was opposed to ‘‘sla- 
very,” but it is also known that he was 
opposed to violating God’s law by mak- 
ing all races of men—believing the ne- 
gro to be inferior—equal socially and po- 
litically. He said—‘‘ Will not a lover 
of natural history—one who views the 
gradations in all the races of animals 
with the eye of philosophy—excuse an 
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effort to keep those of the department of 
man as distinct as nature formed them ?” 
The framers of our Constitution were 
aware of the fact, and built the frame- 
work of the government upon the basis 
of the natural distinction and physical 
differences in the races comprising the 
American population. Dr. Cartwright 
says:—‘‘If the Constitution be worth 
defending, surely the great truths of na- 
tural history, on which it rests as a basis, 
are worth being made known and re- 
garded by our statesmen.” The delu- 
sion that all men sprung from one com- 
mon parent had its origin in England, 
for the purpose of destroying our insti- 
tutions. Pritchard, Todd, and others, 
have made science bow to the policy of 
government. In this the clergy have 
taken no small part, and they have per- 
verted the Bible to their use, until they 
have almost destroyed it, as the Mongrels 
in this country have our Constitution. 
Shall we aid England in her crusade, and 
the fanatics in our own country in their 
work of destruction? Or, will we en- 
deavor to save the Bible, our Constitu- 
tion, and the government our fathers 
gave us—yea, even the white man him- 
self? The road is plain to all these re- 
sults. 

But we are confronted with this point: 


Narrative. 14t 
if all human beings did not descend 
from Adam, we have no history of them 
in the Bible. Neither have we of many 
other creatures God made. Why a.-re- 
velation was vouchsafed to us concerning 
Adam’s descendants, and no other race, 
is not for us to say. But we might con- 
ceive a reason for even this. Adam was 
the masterpiece of creation. He was to 
have dominion over all other creatures, 
he was placed on probation, fell, and 
was to be restored. The Saviour was 
not to appear in the world for a long 
time afterwards, and he was to be con- 
nected with Adam’s race. To trace his 
genealogy, it was important to give this 
history. And in giving the history of 
one.race, if the others are not mention- 
ed, it does not detract from the narra- 
tive, nor would the mention have strength- 
ened it. In writing an account of the 
origin of the horse, if the cow were not 
named, or if, when speaking of the ani- 
mal, it should be said that it eats grass, 
**in common with the cow,” the absence 
of mention in the first instance would 
not detract from, nor the allusion in the 
second add to, the authenticity of ‘he 
narrative. There are allusions, how- 
ever, in the Bible, to other races beside 
those of Adam, and the reader of the 
Book may readily perceive them. 





A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


WAN the crash of 1837, I came 
ya) down with the rest of the fall- 


MW ing timbers. I failed for a 
sum at which men of business in these 
days of colossal fortunes would smile. 
But I could say with Mercutio, ‘It is 
not deep as a well, nor as wide as a 
barn-door; but it will do.” By careful 
management on the part of my assign- 
ees, I was enabled to pay all my debts, 
and have a surplus of over three thous- 


and dollars. That was not all. I had 
a thousand acres of land in the moun- 
tains of Western Virginia, so poor that 
my assigriees had not taken it into ac- 
count. I had accepted it two years before 
to secure a bad debt, at the rate of fifty 
cents per acre, and was confidentially 
assured by a country merchant from that 
neighborhood, that I had been badly 
swindled in the transaction. I was told 
it was a succession of rocks and hills, 
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covered with timber so huge that it 
would be difficult to clear, and yet worth 
nothing to chop down, not being acces- 
sible toa market. That, save my three 
thousand dollars and upwards, was all 
I possessed. It is true that my credit- 
ors, in acknowledgment of what they 
termed my ‘‘ handsome conduct,” made 
up a purse of a thousand dollars; but I 
indignantly refused that. There I was, 
after having worked hard for ten years, 
to begin again, seven thousand dollars 
worse off than when I started. But I 
had health, strength and pluck; I was 
not yet thirty-three years old ; and I was 
not devoid of hope. Only, what should 
I do? 

I forgot to add among my movable 
property, the most valuable part of my 
possessions—a wife and three childcen 
—two boys, aged respectively eight and 
six, and a little girl, not quite five years 
old. Then there was my library, a little 
modest plate, and my household furni- 
ture. ; 

After all my affairs had been settled, 
my father-in-law, who had given me 
temporary employment as clerk, came 
to the house one morning to talk over 
matters, 

*¢ Joseph,” he said, ‘‘I have set aside 
ten thousand dollars for each of my five 
daughters—for one-half of what I am 
worth will go to my son; and I did not 
intend to touch your wife’s share. But 
Sybil and I,”—Sybil was my wife— 
‘have talked it over. She wants you 
to have all, but I won’t risk that. If 
you strike out some definite plan, that 
at all suits me, I can add five thousand 
to your little mite, and——” 

‘No, no!” I answered. ‘I am very 
much obliged to you, but I have enough 
for my purpose.” 

** And what is your purpose ?” 

“IT am going into the woods. You 
know that land I have in Virginia. I 
am going to settle on that.” 
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‘Nonsense! You'd starve to death 
there in less than a year. How do you 
expect to live ?” 

** Oh, I’ll farm a little, and raise cat- 
tle a littl——” 

*¢ And suffer a great deal. You real- 
ly must n’t drag Sybil into such a hole 
as that. She is not fitted for it.” 

‘* She is fitted for anything that is ne- 
cessary. I) know my wife better than 
you know your daughter. Mrs. Ash- 
leigh that is, is a different woman from 
Miss Melton that was. However, that’s for 
her to say. I don’t intend to drag her 
at all; but I shall certainly go, and I 
think she will not care to stay behind.” 

‘But you know nothing of farming—" 
consider.” 

‘*T have considered.” 

We debated the matter farther—that 
is, he remonstrated, and finally lost his 
temper. I grew cooler as he went up 
to fever heat, and he left me in a pas- 
sion—predicting all kinds of evil to me 
and mine. 

That night I laid the whole case be- 
fore my wife, unfolding my plans, and 
frankly telling her she must expect pri- 
vations,—a cottage without roses, and a 
rough time generally. The little wo- 
man said it would be delightful. I en- 
deavored to explain. I told her that she 
would have to do a great portion of her 
own housework, to wear calico, to have 
no society.” 

“Oh, Joseph,” she answered, “ if 
you knew how sick I am of what they 
call society. I knew of your purpose 
this afternoon. Father sent mother 
over after he left, and she wanted me 
to stay for awhile, and let you go alone, 
but I said, ‘no!’ and I say so now.” 

Here was a wife’s devotion! Even 
the magic of mother-in-law lost its pow- 
er. 

I wrote to my country storekeeping 
friend to have a small cabin built. for 
me. I forgot to mention there was a 
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clearing of five acres; and in a month’s 
time—this was the last of March—I 
had disposed of my household furniture 
and plate, with the exception of a few 
nicknacks, and sent my library, which I 
could not part with, ahead of me. Then 
we started, and in about a week reach- 
ed the town on the Ohio, where | in- 
tended to buy a wagon and horses to 
carry us to the spot of destination, and 
to lay in a stock of farming tools. But, on 
making inquiries, I was assured that 
though I might make shift to drive a 
wagon for sixty miles into the interior, 
over horrible apologies for roads, there 
were ten miles farther to go, over noth- 
ing but horsepaths; and it was not one, 
nor two, who said this; it was the as- 
sertion of all. 

After a little reflection, I thought I 
saw my way. Sol bought my horses, 
after examining at least fifty candidates - 
for purchase, that looked as though they 
had been discharged, not cured, out of 
as many horse hospitals;—a wagon, 
and as few things as possible, for I 
found I could get nearly everything I 
wanted at my country town; but I ad- 
ded a saddle for myself, and a side sad- 
dle for my wife, for I was assured the 
horses could carry as well as pull, and 
then we started. 

It was a bad road. Those who told 
us it would be so, were conspicuously 
exact in their statements. After the 
first eleven miles we came upon a mo- 
rass, in which we would occasionally 
sink almost up to the horses’ girths; 
this would be succeeded by a mile or so 
of tree stumps; and this by a long 
stretch, in which the way seemed to 
have been macadamised by giants with 
boulders of rock; to be followed by mo- 
rass, stumps and rocks again, varied by 
More morass, and much more stumps, 
and very much more rocks. It took us 
three days to get to the country town, 
during which we ate and slept at the 
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wayside cabins. The people on the 
road were kind enough; they brought 
forth the choicest of their corn-bread, 
and the fattest of their bacon; nay, 
some went so far as to cheer us with 
** chicken fixings,” and maple sugar in 
our coffee ; but the fare was rude, and I 
fancied my wife began to hanker after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. I did, at all 
events. 

It was toward the evening of the third 
day, when I was assured by a native 
that I met that, ‘‘ The city ain’t more’n 
a mile beyant, jest fernent the ’tother 
side of the hill;”—and at the word 
** city” Sybil’s face grew radiant. 

** Can’t we take an omnibus when we 
get there?” inquired Roderick, my eld- 
est. ‘‘I’m tired of riding in this old 


cart, and so’s ’Duke and little Sib, I 
know.” 


We gained the top of the hill, and 


looked down on ‘‘ the city.” It consist- 
ed of two large houses, which I recog- 
nised at once as court-house and jail, 
and a half dozen or so low, irregular 
wooden buildings, strung on one side 
of the road, at astraggling distance from 
each other. 

I looked at Sybil, and Sybil looked at 
me, and then we both made merry over 
it. 

We were descried afar off, and the 
population—men, women and children 
—poured out to gaze at ‘‘the movers.” 

A tall figure separated itself from the 
mass, and strode towards us. It was 
Reuben M‘Donald, or M‘Dannel, as 
they called him there,—my old store- 
keeping friend. He shook hands with 
us all in succession, and welcomed us to 
Mountain Court House. He invited us 
to spend the night with him, where Mrs. 
M‘Donald would make us welcome, and 
knowing what a court house tavern gen- 
erally was, I accepted the invitation with 
thanks. So we travelled on to his 
house, which was the farthest in the 
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row, and the most pretentious, running 
the gauntlet of the admiring population. 

Mrs. M‘Donald was an_ excellent 
housewife, and she had prepared a capi- 
tal supper, to which we all did justice— 
a compliment which a woman of that 
stamp appreciates. The good dame was 
delighted with our appetites, and when 
supper was over, disappeared with my 
wife and children to parts unknown, 
leaving my host and me to our pipes 
and our confab. 

‘lve got your house up,” said 
M‘Donald. ‘‘It’s tolerably comfortable, 
but I had to pay a ruinous price, as you 
wanted it in such a hurry. Then I got 


you two good bedsteads made, and fea- 
ther beds and a table, and half a dozen 
bark-bottomed chairs; and Prudy Ann 
made you up sheets and pillow-cases, 
and I put in kitchen things and crock- 
ery, and I can send groceries, and ba- 


con and cornmeal over to-morrow.” 

** Can we drive there at all ?” I asked. 

** Much as can be done, I reckon; but 
that wagon o’ yours is stout, and [ al- 
low you can get there by going a little 
out of the way. There’s a natural road 
like, up Cooke’s dry branch hollow, and 
by circling around on the p’int ridge— 
yes! You can get there, somehow.” 

‘*How much did the house cost?” I 
ventured to ask, not without some mis- 
givings. 

‘* Well, taking everything—the fur- 
niture, and what’s to go over to-mor- 
row, I can’t say—but it'll be rising a 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

A house and furniture and food for a 
hundred and fifty dollars! Surely this 
was the land of cheapness. 

‘* They threw up a pen for a stable, 
but it ain’t covered yet,” he continued. 
**And Prudy Ann ’ll send you over 
some pullets, that’s mighty anxious to 
set, and a rooster. It'll please the chil- 
dren. City children always like chick- 
ens. Sam Doss hcs got two cows 
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more’n he wants, an’ I told him I 
thought you’d buy one—they’re both 
good—and he’ll drive it over there to- 
morrow.” 

We talked over my purposes. M‘Don- 
ald advised we to invest all I could in cat- 
tle. ‘* You can’t get much ground clear- 
ed, nor many trees girdled this season, 
though I’ve picked up two first-rate 
hands for you. Cattle don’t cost but 
their salt to keep, for you’ve got plenty 
of range round you—lots of peavine 
coming—and when the drovers come, 
they give a fair profit, and it’s cash 
down. I’m going to Kentucky to buy 
some cattle myself, and you can go ’long 
as well as not.” 

**T couldn’t leave the family so long, 
in a new place. Couldn’t you buy me 
some, and I will pay you for your trou- 
ble with pleasure ?” 

‘‘Well, I don’t want any pay for 
obliging a neighbor. All you’ll have to 
pay, “ll be for an extra hand to help 
drive.” 

So it was arranged that I should give 
him the money, and he would buy the 
steers. My wife came in, and we soon 
retired to rest. 

We got to our cabin the next day, 
“somehow,” as M‘Donald had *‘ allow- 
ed.” The house was nothing more than 
a pen of logs, roofed with long split oak- 
en shingles, fastened by timbers laid 
crosswise, with a door at one end, and a 
chimney, curiously compounded of 
sticks and stones, at the other. It was 
floored with hewn logs, or puncheons, 
and looked new and clean. The bed- 
stead and table were rather rough af- 
fairs; but Mrs. M‘Donald, who had 
gone before, had a dinner ready, the 
cloth spread, and had managed to put 
a sort of home-like look about the place. 
Still it was frightfully rude, and I look- 
ed at my wife to see how she would bear 
it. She was radiant, took off her shawl, 
and turned to assist with a will; while, 
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between the chickens, the cow, which 
was waiting and chewing her cud pa- 
tiently meanwhile, and the clear spring 
a few feet from the door, the children 
were wild with delight. , The two hired 
men, Ance Stollings and Bill White, 
who were at work fixing a worm fence 
around the clearing, nodded their heads 
at me, by way of owning my right of 
possession, and we all sat down merrily 
to dinner. 

I will pass over the next ten months. 
M‘Donald, to whom I entrusted a thou- 
sand dollars, and who seemed to think 
it a huge sum, brought back eighty- 
four cattle, mostly two-year-olds, in re- 
turn for it. I added pigs and more poul- 
try to my store, got up a small flower 
garden for my wife’s delectation, and 
by autumn had twelve acres of fine corn 
growing among my girdled trees, divers 
pigs fattening in their pens, and my 
wife, under the tutelage of a stout coun- 


try girl, who condescended to ‘‘ help” 
in the housework, quite the farmers 


wife. She bore it bravely, as a woman 
can, when she.makes up her mind to ft. 

Well, I prospered. There was a good 
deal of rocky and hilly ground on my 
. tract; but the ground that can grow 
tulip trees, three feet or more through 
the butt, and black walnuts and white 
oaks nearly as large, can also produce 
good corn. My cleared ground increas- 
ed; I bought more cattle each year, 
selling off the old stock always at a good 
profit; and was considered already a 
wealthy man. ‘‘ Among the blind the 
one-eyed man is king;” and when I 
could count five thousand dollars in hard 
money, among men none of whom ever 
owned a thousand, I was thought to be 
a Croesus. Then my force of five hund- 


red books seemed to them a more than - 


Bodleian library; my fruit trees, and 
the improved farming and gardening 
implements that I imported; the stone 
wall which I had erected, instead of the 
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crooked rail fence; and above all, the 
fact that I had obtained an order from 
court for a three-rod road, fifteen feet to 
be worked, and had made a road at my 
own expense—a road which in its rough- 
ness would have shocked Telfair or 
M‘Adam, but which was passable to wa- 
gons during all seasons—all these made 
me the wonder, though not the envy, of 
my neighbors. They first wondered, 
then sneered, then began to abuse me 
a little; but as I bore it all calmly, and 
was always ready to do them a kind- 
ness, they fell to liking me. I even 
grew popular as well as prosperous, and 
they talked of making me a justice of 
the county court; but I had no ambi- 
tion, and told them so as gently as pos- 
sible. 

My wife used all this while to get let- 
ters from her mother, mourning over 
her hapless fate, to which she returned 
merry answers. Still, though we had 
added new pens to the primal pen, 
adorned them with windows, and cap- 
ped them with shingle roofs, though we 
had even achieved a coarse ingrain car- 
pet for our best room ;—‘‘ kivered it 
with a green an’ yaller kiverlid,” as the 
neighbors said, I could see that my wife 
did not exactly like our quarters. So to 
please the little woman, which I could 
well afford to do, I set about building a 
new house. 

M‘Donald had originally located the 
house in the low ground, partly because 
it was such a nice level bottom, partly 
because it was the custom of the coun- 
try not ‘to build in any other kind of 
place. I selected for the new spot a 
rising piece of ground about two hund- 
red yards off, a sort of mound that stood 
in the entrance of a wide hollow, from 
which the hills on each side sloped up 
gradually. On one side of this there ran 
a never failing branch, or rivulet, which, 
dammed a short distance below by some 
rocks, formed a clear pool, well stocked 
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with black bass and redeye, where my 
boys, on their return from school, ex- 
ercised themselves frequently in the 
gentle art of angling. On this knoll I 
excavated a cellar (an apartment not 
known to the natives, who built on the 
ground, or on a shallow foundation) 
and it was dug out ten feet, until we 
reached the bed rock. This was walled 
up with the cream-colored sandstone, 
of which huge blocks lay in the bed of 
the stream above and on its banks, and 
which it was easy to cleave and rough- 
dress with the hammer. It gave me a 
cellar thirty-eight by forty in width and 
length, and nine feet deep in the clear, 
with two division walls half way to the 
centre. As sand surrounded it, and the 
bed rock sloped slightly to the river, the 
drainage was perfect. 

On this foundation, bedded in good 
mortar made with a bushel of lime, a 
half peck of white clay, previously burn- 
ed to redness and powdered, a half peck 
of sifted wood ashes, and two and a-half 
bushels of sand, I laid immense logs, 
cut square, and with notches that made 
them fit edge for edge to each other. 
They were still farther secured with pins, 
at the points where the windows and 
doors were tocome. This formed two 
immense pens, each thirty-seven by fif- 
teen feet in the clear, with a hall between, 
twelve feet by thirty-seven. At the 
height of thirteen feet, I laid my joists, 
sawed by a whip saw on tressels, twelve 
inches from centres. As they were three 
feet by twelve—oaken timber being plen- 
ty—they needed very little bridging. 
Over this I built my second story, twelve 
fect high in the clear. This was very 
expensive—the labor of lifting these 
heavy logs to that height being great. 
On top of this the carpenters framed a 
steep roof, very much like what is so 
much in vogue now in city architecture, 
under the name of Mansard. In the 
entre of the hall ran my stairs. On 
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one side, on the lower floor, was the 
dining-room and kitchen; on the other, 
a parlor and sitting-room, capable of 
being thrown into one on occasions of 
ceremony. Th¢ chimneys were built on 
the inside, and the floors and stairs were 
of two-inch oak plank, cut in narrow 
strips and well nailed down. 

Here was a commodious house—in- 
cluding the Mansard attic, it had thir- 
teen sleeping chambers. My neighbors 
asked me if I wanted to keep a tavern. 
I was puzzled myself to know why I had 
built a house so out of proportion to my 
family and probable visitors. However, 
it was up; but it had neither plaster on 
the walls nor any covering beyond the 
logs. I recognised the fact that I had 
erected too large a mansion, but I must 
make the best of the bargain, and deco- 
rate it within and without. 

But how? Lime was high. It had 
to be hauled over sixty miles. It was 
not made in that sandstone country. So 
plaster was not to be thought of. But 
walnut lumber was comparatively cheap, 
and only had to be hauled ten miles. I 
secured all the standing walnut trees I 
could for a mile or two above the mill, 
had them cut and floated down, where 
they were made into inch and a half and 
three-quarter inch plank, at the price of 
four dollars a thousand feet. By the 
time the plank was delivered at the house 
they cost me about a cent afoot. You 
could not buy knotty pine in the Eastern 
States for that to-day. These planks 
were cut and planed toa four-inch width, 
and each room sided with them vertical- 
ly. Over the joints battens were nailed, 
the nail on one side only to allow for 
shrinking, and fitting nicely toa plain cor- 
nice above, a guardboard in the centre, 
anda base below. The ceiling joists 
were covered in the same way, and even 
the floor plank of the room above. Then 
the whole was oiled with two good coats 


of linseed oil, and rubbed down with 
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beeswax and a hard brush. The effect 
was good, though the rooms were dark. 
We relieved this somewhat by painting 
the door-frames and window-frames a 
delicate pea-green, which harmonised 
with the walnut of the doors, walls and 
window-sashes. 

This was not done so quickly as I tell 
about it. It was the work of months. 
The parlors were done first, then the 
dining-room, then the chambers, and 
lastly the hall and kitchen. The out- 
side of the house was covered with ash 
plank, arranged in the same way, and 
oiled at first, though afterwards painted 
the same tone of color as was to be seen 
in the weather-beaten cliffs around. 
Lastly, the house was surrounded by a 
verandah fourteen feet in depth,and my 
palace was complete. 

The supply of comfort begets the need 
of luxury. The furniture we had was 
enough for our own use, but it was in- 
compatible with the style of the interior, 
and two-thirds of the rooms were empty. 
I sat down and made a calculation that 
it would cost me three thousand dollars 
to import the furniture. It was not to 
be thought of. True, I had the monev. 
I had sold eight hundred and nine three- 
year-old that year, on which I had real- 
ised a profit of three dollars a head, over 
the cost of tending and salting. I could 
take twenty-five hundred dollars—but to 
what end? Only for show. It was dead 
capital. Still, my wife, though she 
ag.eced with me it would n’t do, mourned 
a little over the empty rooms, and espe- 
cially over the poor furniture in the par- 
lors. 

I got out of that difficulty, too, unex- 
pectedly. One evening a woe-begone 
person, with seedy raiment, and a face 
which proclaimed that the owner had 
consumed a deal of liquor in his day, 
came strolling down the mountain side, 
and without ceremony marched: up to 
the verandah where I was seated with the 
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two boys, sniffing the air and the smoke 
of my pipe, and depositing the wallet 
from his shoulders, asked for a night’s 
lodging. I have a large compassion for 
vagabonds, and never refused them shel- 
ter, so I replied in the affirmative. I 
seated my seedy guest on the porch, pro- 
vided him with a well-filled pipe, and 
proceeded to put him through the pro- 
cess known as ‘‘ pumping.” 

He told me he was a joiner, a cabinet- 
maker, a white-smith, and a jack-of-all- 
trades, and boasted not a little of his in- 
genuity. It occurred to me that he 
might get me up some furniture, and I 
proposed to him to stay and try. He was 
nothing loth, and we struck a bargain. 
I had a good set of tools, and he had 
nearly everything that I lacked. 

The next day one of the cattle sheds 
was turned into a workshop, the rem- 
nants of the walnut timber, pretty well 
seasoned by this time, put at his dispo- 
sal, and more ordered. 

My cabinet-maker verified his own 
boast as to his ingenuity and handiness, 
and worked closely up to the drawings I 
gave him, improving on details. I sent 
off, through my shopkeeping friend at 
the Court House, for whatever we lack- 
ed, and bedsteads, sofas, chairs, ward- 
robes, tables, book-cases, and so on, 
grew up by magic, until every room, 
clear to the attics, was filled. Along 
with this he did a deal of job-work for 
Mrs. Ashleigh, and no end of nicknacks 
for the boys. We grew to like him, and 
I suggested that he should open _busi- 
ness at the county town, offering to sup- 
ply him with tools. But he was inhe 
rently a vagrant—he had staid tea 
months—much longer, he said, than he 
had ever rested before, and then, with 
his wages in his pocket, and his bag on 
his shoulders, started off one May morn 
ing, and like one of John Bunyan’s cha- 
racters, we ‘‘saw him no more.” 

Our furniture, and the curtains and 
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new carpet which I had obtained for the 
parlor, were the wonder of the neigh- 
borhood; but I was prospering, and 
could afford it. My little clearing had 
grown into two hundred acres of arable 
land in the highest state of cultivation, 
and I “‘ ranged” large herds of cattle on 
the adjoining hills. My boys had a pri- 
vate tutor, and I intended, so soon as 
they were old enough, to send them to 
college. Everything I touched pros- 
pered. My wife was happy, and I was 
content. 

One day, about eight years after I 
came to Mountain County, Roderick and 
Marmaduke had both been over to the 
Court House, and had ridden. back be- 
fore dark, bringing the weekly mail mat- 
ter. Among the rest were two letters. 
One was from my mother-in-law. She 


had taken it into her head all along that 
my wife was pining and dying in the so- 


litude of the forest, and now announced 
that, with the heroic devotion of a mo- 
ther and mother-in-law, she intended to 
pay us a visit in a month or so. I hand- 
ed this to my wife, and opened the other 
which was from a friend at New York, 
who informed me that my cousin, George 
Ashleigh, was dead, and advised to 
come on right away, and look after my 
interests. I inferredfrom this that George 
had left no will, and had probably left 
some money. He was the son of my 
father’s younger and only brother, be- 
tween whom and myself there had been 
little intercourse, and, since I left the 
town, no correspondence. I was his 
only connection, and as he might have 
had a few thousands, it was proper I 
should see to it. I made ready to de- 
part at once. Sybil wished to go with 
me, but I told her she had better wait 
for her mother, and then accompany her 
on her return. 

I found, on my arrival at New York, 
that the property of George, to whom I 
was sole heir, was considerable, more so 
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than any one suspected. He had been 
a bachelor, a merchant who did a safe 
but not a showy business, had lived fru- 
gally, and his property kept turning up 
every day as we examined his papers, in 
all kinds of out-of-the-way, but prudent 
investments. His was one of those un- 
usual cases where the dead man turns 
out to have been richer than was thought. 
He really was worth over two hundred 
thousand—a huge sum twenty-four years 
since, and nobody thought him worth 
over a tenth of it. It was not my busi- 
ness to tru:mpet my unexpected wind- 
fall, and my wife’s family took the cur- 
rent estimate of George’s means. My 
mother-in-law was full of schemes about 
my going into business in New York, 
and her husband seconded her views, 

‘*T have been prosperous enough, 
while you have been toiling in the 
woods,” said the latter tome. “‘ If you 
choose to put your fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand into some safe business here, I don’t 
mind adding as much more to it, for the 
sake of having Sybil at home now and 
then.” 

‘¢ Suppose you come and visit us first,” 
I said. 

My father-in-law agreed to this, and 
in a few days more, when things were fit 
to be left in my lawyer’s hands, we start- 
ed. The roads to Mountain Court House 
had not improved much in eight years— 
they were still barely passable for a car- 
riage, and the cabins on the road were 
no more stately; and I could see by the 
time that we reached the county town, 
that my wife’s parents were filled with 
the most gloomy anticipations of the 
squalid hut in which they would find 
their pallid and overworked daughter. I 
maliciously heightened this feeling by 
continued allusions to ‘‘our log-cabin,” 
and insisting that every mud-plastered 
hut that we passed, or stopped at for a 
meal, or lodging, was really a very com- 
fortable residence. When we arrived at 
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the Court House, and I told them that 
was the most considerable town for many 
miles, their consternation could find no 
expression in words. 

Roderick, who had ridden over every 
day for a week before to meet me, came 
dashing up as we drove into town. He 
was a handsome boy, and rather inclined 
to dandyism in his dress. His grandpa- 
rents, to whom he was introduced, and 
whom he merely remembered, were a 
little relieved, for he did not bear in his 
red cheeks and well-knit figure the ap- 
pearance of a starveling. I sent himon 
to apprise his mother of our coming, 
and after we had taken our dinner at 
M‘Donald’s—my old friend, whois dead 
now, still kept his store there, and was 
as hospitable as ever—we started towards 
home. 

‘‘This must be a turnpike,” said my 


father-in-law, when we had gone about - 


amile. ‘‘It is a great improvement on 
the roads we have travelled.” 

‘“‘Oh, no!” I answered, with affected 
simplicity, ‘‘it is a mere private carriage 
way. The neighbors call it Ashleigh’s 
Road.” 

My father-in-law made no reply, and 
said nothing until we came to the turn 
of the road near my farm, from which 
we had a sudden view of the house. 

‘“‘That,” said I, pointing to the dwel- 
ling, “‘is my log-cabin, and there are 
Sybil and the children on the verandah. 
See, they discover us.” 
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I enjoyed the discomfiture of mother- 
in-law, and in afew minutes more the 
old lady was welcomed warmly by daugh- 
ter and grandchildren. 

That evening, after supper, I unload- 
ed the trunks I had brought along, of 
various presents for the family ; and then 
for the first time told all of George Ash- 
leigh’s unexpected wealth.. 

My wife went back with her mother 
on a visit, but did not remain. In spite 
of all entreaties, she preferred her moun- 
tain home, though I put no constraint on 
her. There we still live, waiting for the 
time, not long now, when death shall 
summon us. We have two of our chil- 
dren, and a troop of grandchildren 
around us. We have had our griefs 
too, as well as our joys. Our youngest 
son, Marmaduke, joined the Confede- 
racy during the late civil war, and died 
at the head of his regiment, cut in two 
by acannon shot, just previous to the 
close of the final campaign at Peters- 
burg. His widow, who never married 
again, lives with her child, at my house. 
Sybil’s husband, a lawyer, lives at the 
next place to mine. Roderick, now a grave, 
thoughtful man past middle age, is at the 
place with me. In fact, he is the actual 
head of the house ; forI do little now but 
sit about, and in fine weather gaze on the 
beautiful mountains and wait for my final 
rest. And it is my hope, as it is my 
wife’s, that when one goes, the other 
will not linger long after. 
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ON THE STREAM. 


MIGHT, but no cloud on the sky; 
And, yonder, the lights of the street gleam and quiver 
In a flame-spotted pyramid up from the river, 
As I float in my boat so despairingly by, 
On the stream. 


Quiet the ships at the piers; 
Like a forest in winter, their masts and their spars 
Stand in relief from the sky and the stars ; 
I can see them in spite of my fast falling tears, 
On the stream. 


Creeping from wooden-walled slips, 
I watch the filled ferry-boats ply to and fro, 
Impatiently pawing the wave as they go, 
Threading their way through the fast-anchored ships 
On the stream. 


In the far distance, I see 
The light of a lamp from a window on shore ; 
That was her signal last summer—no more 
Will that lamp through the pane cast a glimmer for me 
On the stream. 


Though as my life she was dear, 
I could have borne it to think of her dead ; 
But deeper than that was the pang when she fled 
Away with another—fled, leaving me here, 
On the stream. 


Sometimes they tell me I’m crazed ; 
God knows if Iam; but I think not, although 
I feel somewhat stunned with this dull, crushing blow; 
I still keep my senses, though floating, amazed, 
On the stream. 


Floating half way from the shore— 
Thus in my boat, in and out of the light, 
I drift and I drift with my woe and the night, 
Till the storm comes—and then, they will see me no more 
On the stream. 
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SESSION OF JANUARY, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER, 


Scene—TZhe Club Room. Present at the Session— 
M‘Doop te, President, VAN Dam, Pzasopy, Sink- 
ER and MALONE. 


FemaiAN DAM.—[Laying down a newspaper.) 
\ | Really, that is cool—too cool for the 

;, weather. We old fogies are not quite 
sure whether we are, or whether we are not. 

Peabody—Like Jim Nye, after the supper par- 
ty. 
. Van Dam—Eh, what's that? Astory? Let's 
haveit. 

Peabody—I have no objection, but what ex- 
cited you so just now ? 

Van Dam—I was reading the Herald's report 
of the Plymouth dinner, and Attorney-General 
Hoar's remarks. He informs his auditors that 
he had a private conversation with our high 
public functionary the other day, Mr. President 
Grant, who remarked to him—l'll read it as it 
is reported : 

“T hope to see the time when everywhere in this 
country every man may follow his lawful business where 
he | prog and may express his opinion on all subjects 
and give his vote as he likes and have it counted— 
(cheers)—without being molested or insulted for it. 
Then if we can all unite in maintaining public faith 


and public credit, our political differences will not be of 
much account.” 


Here is a 


Now, look at the beauty of this. 
public officer—the chief executive of the Union, 
sworn to support and defend the Constitution 
and laws, hoping to see the time come when 
each man will have what is now his right to 
have, what it is his duty to see he gets. The 
man has n't the most remote idea of the nature 


of hisoath, and the duties of his office. If he 
were not President—and I have a high respect 
for great officials—I should call him a nincom- 
poop 

Malone—Make yourself aisy. This is the day 
ot fools. It's a perpetual First of April, me 
ould buck. But what's that story about Jim 
Nye? 

Peabody—It all happened during those days 
when Nye was honest, and consequently was a 
good Democrat. He took his lush occasionally, 
and even grew a little excited over it. Now that 
he has fallen so low as to become a Radical Se- 


nator, and trains in company with Chandler, 
the great Michigander, and other lights of total 
abstinence, it is possible he may drink water. 
Then, however, it was not so. He had been, 
along with the late James T. Brady and John 
Van Buren, to a supper party, and left it ina 
very pleasant and genial condition—having a 
large share of ‘‘ charity to all and malice to 
none.” Brady and Van Buren had a suspicion 
that Nye was rather the worse for his wine, and 
deemed it their imperative duty to see him safe- 
ly home to the bosom of his family. A coach 
was called; and Brady assured Van Buren con- 
fidentially that ‘‘ Jim Nye's so 'nfern'lly tight 
he can't say ‘ Nash'l—tell'n 'sh’r,’ to save his 
eussed life, 'n we mus’ ta’k 'm'ome.” The 
three got in the coach, and when they arrived at 
Nye’s house, they all tumbled out, and stag- 
gered up to the door, where Brady rang the 
bell. ‘‘ Jim," said Nye, after looking gravely 
at the house, ‘‘ I don't live 'ere—by a long chalk, 
Z don't. 'Tain't my res—d'n's.” ‘‘Nye, you're 
tight,” replied Brady. ‘‘ John and I are de— 
term'd to see you safe ‘ome, my boy.” ‘‘I don't 
live ‘ere,"" persisted Nye, who had got back to 
the curbstone, and was taking a fair view of his 
brown stone front—‘‘ this ain't my ‘ouse, or— 
‘relse this ain't Jim Nye.” At that moment, in 
response to the door-bell, an upper window 
opened, and a face encircled with a friiled night- 
cap, appeared, with the query—‘‘ What do you 
want, gentlemen?” ‘Are you Missus Nye?’ 
inquired the polite husband of that estimable 
lady. ‘No, sir," answered the chambermaid, 
‘‘Then,” added the devoted spouse, ‘‘ present 
my comp'Im'ns to Missus—Nye, if sh’s 't ‘ome, 
and ask her if she ‘Il have the p'liteness—p'lite- 
ness to send a gserv’n down to pick Mis'r Nye 
from this crowd, for he don’ know whether he’s 
here, or at the White 'ouse in Wash'ton.” 

Van Dam—It's a scandalous story, sir, and 
not a word of truth in it, you may depend. Mr. 
Nye is a Senator, sir, and remarkably abste- 
mious. 

Peabody—Oh, now he drinks nothing but wa- 
ter. 

Malone—Faith, that's my case intirely. 
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M'‘Doodle—Same way here, only as water in 
its raw state is onhealthy, I dilute it with a leetle 
cornjuice to kill the p’ison. 

Van Dam—Here we have a fertile source of 
discussion for some time to come. They are 
again at the subject of consolidating New York 
and Brooklyn in one municipality. 

M‘Doodle—And wharfo' not? Brooklyn's 
nothin’ mo’ than a big sleepin’ apartment for 
New York men of business, an’ I reckon there's 
no reason why the town should have its bed- 
chamber outen the house. 

Sinker—The tendency of the day is to conso- 
lidation. We are all falling in to a centre. 

Peabody—Presently we'll all fall out with each 
other. 

Van Dam—No one can tell when this central- 
jzation will stop. As to consolidation, Brook- 
lyn is only the first bite of the feast. Once 
bridge the North River—and it will be done, 
sir, depend on it—and we'll annex Jersey City, 
and all along shore to Piermont; take in West- 
chester County, and all of Staten Island; and 
give New York more territory than a German 
grand duchy, and the power and population 
of an empire. 

Malone—Be the powers, it's a nate idea that 
of annexin’ this end of the Jarseys. Sure it's 
there they make the apple-jack, which is a nate 
tipple when it's owld; an’ won't it be convay- 
nient whin ivry citizen ‘Il be able to dishtil his 
drink in his own door-yard ? 

Sinker—Talking of drink,—and you're al- 
ways talking of it, Malone,—I saw recently in 
the Petersburg Courier a bill of fare of a supper, 
in which the local editor places Apple Toddy 
and Whiskey Punch under the head of ‘‘ Sub- 
stantials."" That fellow knows what he's about. 

Peabody—I wonder whether these women of 
the Psoriasis Club—(why wi// they spell the 
word ‘‘ Sorosis""?)—have a notion what they 
are about in expressing sympathy with that 
dead Lothario, Richardson. 

Sinker—Like to like. Here is a ballad sent 
in by some unknown contributor, which is apro- 
pos to the subject. Read it, Peabody. 

Peabody—\t is written in a cramp hand, with 
long-tailed g's and dotted z's; but I'll try it. 


IN PURSUIT OF FREEDOM. 


I'm a literary lady, and consume the midnight oil, 
And many reams of paper continually do spoil ; 
Unhappily I’m married, but I don’t intend to cry; 
For I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


I belong to Psoriasis; ’t is an institution great, 
So called because each member has a fearful itch for 
prate; 
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‘They gabble, do these angels—much; but I sit here 
and sigh; 
For I'm bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


My husband, when he wedded, gave me lots of costly 
things, 

Great store of silks and laces, and divers diamond 
rings; 

But Stewart undersold him, his firm was blown sky- 
high; 

And I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


The States on the Atlantic coast have inconvenient 
laws; 
To break the stout Hymenial yoke they ask a weighty 
cause; 
But there is one sweet place wherein they cut the mar- 
riage tie; 
_ And I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


There is a land of pure delight, where many prairics be, 

Hard facts and Colfax both are there, and that’s the 
place for me. 

Off then to Indiana, by the palace-cars I'll hie; 

For I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


My husband 's at his counting-room, from all suspicion 
free ; 

I’ve told him I am going West, aunt Sally Ann to see; 

With all the papers signed and sealed, I'll shock him 
by and by; 

For I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 

I’ve such a nice affinity, you really can not think; 

He never smokes tobacco, and he never takes a drink; 

His hair upon his shoulder flows, he has a catfish eye ; 

And I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 


When I come back in triumph, oh! how happy I wil! 
be, 

For Beecher to this man of men at once will marry me, 

While Frothingham will make a prayer, and roll his 
pious eye; 

So I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or die. 

This State of Indiana, this haven of our rest, 

May tire of being scouted as the plague spot of the 
West; 

But ere its people change the laws, their blessed help 
I'll try; 

For I’m bound to be divorced, gals, by Jingo! or dic. 


Van Dam—Doggerel, sir, doggerel. 

Peabody—If doggerel, so much the better. It 
suits the subject. 

Sinker—I notice a peculiarity in some of the 
New York journals. Where they want to stem 
the current of popular opinion, they won't de- 
fend Richardson, but they do allin their power 
to damage M‘Farland in advance, and they 
give accounts of the wit, wisdom, piety, and 
perfection of the saintlike Abby. 

M'‘Doodle—I understand that sweet female 
cuss has been ‘round visitin' the New York ed- 
itors, an’ tryin’ to soften their hard hearts. 
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Sinker—That, or something, has caused an 
eruption of articles, finding fault with the hap- 
py dispatch of Richardson. One of the dailies 
complains that when husbands do execution on 
the invaders of their hearths and homes, the 
‘killings are usually conducted in a cowardly 
manner.” 

Peabody—He would call the offender up like a 
flock of domestic fowls: ‘‘ Duckey! duckey! 
come and be killed !" 

Sinker—When a fellow violates all rules of 
chivalry, there need be none followed in the act 
of retribution. You shoot the burglar found on 
your premises, without warning ; you shoot the 
wolf wherever you find him; what more con- 
sideration would you give to the burglar who 
breaks into and breaks up your family ;—the 
wolf who ravages your domestic sheepfold? By 
the by, where is the Count to-day ? 

Malone—The Count, is it? He's exercising 
the German mind in mathematical calculation. 
He's preparing an account of the Federal debt 
for a periodical abroad, and trying to fathom 
the depths of Boutwell's financial ability, to see 
where the extravagance ends and the economy 
begins. 

M'‘Doodle—He'll have a good time of it, I 
reckon. I don't think Boutwell is as good a 
financier as a neighbor of mine, 

Sinker—'‘ Thereby hangs a tale.” 
it. 

M'Doodle—Ole Bur'l Tracy lived on the 
North Fork of Jenney's Krick, cloast whar it 
heads up agin a branch of Twelve-Pole. He 
was a mighty peert chap, fust rate in a irade, 
or a hoss swap, an’ allus made money in all his 
transactions. He tuck sick, an’ thought he 
was gwine to die, so he sent over to Pete 
White, an’ made a bargain with him about his 
coffin. He was to give his sealed note for ten 
dollars. Nex day the coffincame home. The 
moment Bur'l saw it, he said: ‘‘ That won't fit 
me, no how.” He tried to git in it, but he 
couldn't. So he sent for Pete, an’ asked him to 
take it back. ‘‘ Nary,” said Pete. ‘A trade’s 
a trade.” ‘It's too small,” said Bur'l. ‘ Jest 
you wait,” said Pete. ‘You ain't dead yit. 
You'll waste away powerful afo’ you die.” 
“T don’t know,” said Bur'l. ‘I can’t turn in 
the dern thing.” ‘‘ You don’t want to.” ‘ Spo- 
sen I ain't dead, when they bury me?” Twant 
nouse. Bur'l had to keep the coffin, and it 
made him so mad he got well right away. Next 
house, on the Twelve Pole side, was Jeff Stol- 
lins's. Jeff was a sickly little creter, allus takin’ 
doctor's truck, an’ heaps of y¢rb p'ison an’ 
things ; an’ he came over io heai the rights of 
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the coffin business. ‘‘ Bur'l,”’ said he, ‘‘ you've 
been stuck by Peter, I hear.” ‘‘ Not in price,” 
said Burl. ‘It's cheap at twenty dollars, an’ 
I paid less; but it’s a leetle too small to be 
comfortable. It'd about fit you.’’ Well, the 
long and short of it was, that Bur'l traded off 
the coffin to Jeff, for atwo year old steer, that 
he sold nex’ day for twelve dollars an’ a half 
cash. Now, thar’s a financier, "Taint uvry 
man kin make twenty-five per cent. in twenty- 
four hours, buyin’ an sellin’ his own coffin. 

Van Dam—A very prudent man, sir, that Mr. 
Tracy, but rather peculiar. 

M'‘Doodle—I reckon. An’ with all his trades 
an’ swappins’, he didn't jimfisk his affa'rs 
either. 

Sinker—Didn't—what ? 

M'‘ Doodle—Jimfisk his affa'rs ;—git into con- 
tinual an’ worryin’ lawsuits. 

Sinker—I pity the Count. No man can un- 
dertake to study the Federal finances, as at 
present managed, without danger of lunacy. 
The fact is, the very figures themselves are 
crazy. 

Sinker—By the by, at that New England 


, Supper, at which Oakey Hall returned thanks 


for his entertainment, by saying all kinds of 
disagreeable things to his hosts, there was one 
good point made. General M‘Dowell made a 
palpable hit in saying that ‘‘a nation never 
lost its liberty through the military. Its liberty 
was always virtually lost before the army was 
called in.” 

Malone — Be me conscience, that's trne 
enough in our case. But I don’t think we'll 
be hurt. It'll all come round again, like the 
sails of Lanty Branigan’s windmill. More be 
token that we haven't a man of janius in 
the President's chair, but a lucky blunderer 
into office, and an unlucky blunderer in it. 

Van Dam—So some of the Radicals begin to 
think. Bingham and Farnsworth kick at his 
policy a little. They've found him out, sir ;— 
yes, sir, found him out. If Mr. Butler holds 
with him, it is with the purpose that every one 
else shall find him out too. 

Malone—As O'Connell did with the jury, he 
first butthers him up, and then he slithers 
him down. ~ 

Peabody—The trumpets blown when Grant 
came into office, turn out to be very small tin 
horns. They're like the oratorio blast in Buf- 
falo, and easily detected by the expert. 

M'Doodle—Spin your yarn. I see what's 
comin’. 

Peabody—Not much of a story; but it has in- 
terest, if properly applied. A year or two since, 
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the Handel and Haydn Musical Association 
treated the city of Buffalo to the oratorio of 
‘*The Judgment." They laid themselves out 
extensively. They had an orchestra of a hund- 
red, and a trained choir of as many more, which 
for a place only a generation or so out of the 
forest, was doing pretty well. They hadn't any 
cannons to emphasize the chorus, and I believe 
there were no gongs or anvils; but to give a 
startling effect it was arranged that the rendi- 
tion in the chorus of the words—‘ the trump 
shall sound’ —was to be followed by deep si- 
lence, to be broken only by a fearful blast of 
the trumpet from a musician placed in the cel- 
lar of the church. The effect expected to be 
produced, would of course be prodigious. 
Well, the night came, and the musicians and 
the audience. It was a very fair rendition. The 
church was filled by devout and attentive lis- 
teners, who as the grand words and music ot 
Luther's Judgment Hymn pealed through the 
lofty apartment, were visibly affected. The 
trumpet business was to be done to an audi- 
ence prepared to receive an impression. Re- 
corder Hough, a well-known lawyer of Buffa- 
lo, and almost as well known for his fine tenor 
voice, as President, was conductor, and engi- 
neered the thing splendidly, going through the 
motions with his baton after the manner of an 
Anschutz or a Maretzek. The cue was given 
to the trumpeter below—‘' the trump shall 
sound,"’"—and then a sudden, solemn and thril- 
ling pause. At that momenta gang of canal 
boatmen, who had stopped outside to hear the 
music, astonished at the silence, pressed still 
farther into the vestibule, in order to discover, 
if possible, the cause of this lull in the musical 
storm. At that instant there came, in a muffled 
way, through the floor, a faint ‘‘ twa-ah-ah! 
twa-an-tar—twa-ah-a-a-ng-ah !"" One of the 
hardy sailors of the inland deep clapped both 
his hands together, and yelled out, loud enough 
to be heard in the church: ‘ By Jingo, Bill! 
that's the Betsy Ann comin’ into Bowler's dock. 
I'd know that toot-horn anywhere 'twixt here 
an’ Albany.” The effect was slightly spoiled. 
I don’t think they repeated that oratorio, or if 
they did, I'm quite sure they didn't have Ga- 
briel's horn in the cellar. 

Peabody—What kind of a Christmas had you, 
Sinker ? 

Sinker—Merry enough. I grafted the good 
old Southern customs on the good old North- 
ern—double-teamed on dull care, as M‘Doo- 
dle here might say—enjoyed my egg-nog, as 
well as my plum-pudding; and topped all off 
with the German style of a huge Christmas 
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tree for the children, who enjoyed that part of 
the business amazingly. 

M'‘ Doodle—The devil had a Christmas pres- 
ent too. Edwin M. Stanton died the night afo’, 

Sinker—Unhappy Satan! 

Peabody—Exit Judas. 

‘an Dam—That's a very unjust remark. Ju- 
das had heart enough to perceive his treachery, 
though too late, and remorse enough to hang 
himself. However, let us not speak ill of the 
dead. 

Sinker—Why not? If they do ill, all the more 
necessary they should be held up to execration. 
You can respect a man like Garrison, possessed 
of a single idea, and consistently clinging to it 
until it becomes pseudo-mania. But for one 
like Stanton, who changes his opinions and 
guides his actions by self interest alone, there 
is no respect, and for his tyranny no excuse. 
Seward first, and he afterward, were the cause 
of the greater part of the needless crimes of the 


war. 
Malone—I'm with you there, my confederate 


collaigue. What's the use of deserving the ex- 
ecration of ivery daycint man in the community, 
if you don't get it when you die? If we're to 
hould up Sthanton as a saint—and it’s the 
Tribune that's been tryin’ to canonize him—the 
divil himself ‘Il be putting in his claims for bea- 
tification with good warrant, and we'll have a 
St. Satan on the calendar next. 

Peabody—That’s not much worse than calling 
Stanton ‘‘a second Washington.” 

M‘Doodle—It sorter rains second Washin’- 
tons. Lincoln was one, an’ Rawlins was one, 
an’ Stanton was one, an’ I reckon when Joe 
Holt an’ Ben Butler die, there ‘ll be two more. 
Second Washin'tons are gittin’ common, an’ of 
the cheap an’ nasty kind, too. 

Van Dam—Here, my old friend, Low, one of 
the great lights of the Chambor of Commerce, 
has been making a speech and a discovery. He 
says, (if he is correctly reported), that the con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the judges of the 
Supreme Court, ‘‘results from an alien popu- 
lation who control the elections.”” Now, sir 
aliens don't vote—unless, possibly, some ille- 
gally, and those too few to control anything; 
and if by aliens, he means those who have been 
naturalized, and therefore are aliens no longer, 
I don't see the connection between premises 
and conclusion. 

(What farther might have been said can not 
be told, for at this moment the Printer's 
Devil entered with a bundle of proof-sheets, 
to whose examination the members devotea 
themselves in silence.] 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MMORD Lytton madeaclever and partially 
successful attempt, in his Lost Tales of 

= Miletus, to get rid of the shackles of 
rhyme, and to produce written musical ef- 
fects by the aid of peculiar metres and 
rhythmical stanzas. He has now tried to 
give us a translation of Horace, after the 
same fashion.* That he has succeeded, so 
far as rhythmical effect is concerned, we have 
no doubt; but it is at the expense frequently 
of brevity, and by means of dilution of ideas. 
Nor does he often follow the rhythm of the ori- 
ginal. He affects also a certain amount of de- 
cency which is amusing. Thus in the twenty- 
fifth ode of the first book, we have the two stan- 
zas commencing ‘‘Invicem meechos,” given 
complete in the original, but replaced by sug- 
gestive asterisks in the English—a sort of pre- 
mium to the anxious inquirer to be diligent in 
his Latin. The odes are, however, generally 
rendered with marvellous spirit; and one of 
them, ‘‘ Delista majorem immeritus lues,"’ is so 
applicable to the present time, as well as a fair 
specimen of the work throughout, that it re- 
quires no little firmness for us to refrain from en_ 
croaching on our limited space, by giving it in 
full. The Carmen Seculare is the best transla- 
tion, in all its points, we have yet seen. The 
Latin text, too, is cleanly edited, the notes to 
both versions full and satisfactory, and the 
printing of the work all that could be desired. 


We know no better excuse to be found for the 
publication of Marc Monnier's entertaining lit- 
tle book upon the ‘‘ Wonders of Exhumed Pom- 
peii,” than is to be found in its own preface.t 
There the author gives the remarks of a cus- 
tomer to a bookseller, complaining of works 
upon the subject successively, as being too ro- 
mantic, too heavy, too light, too dear, or too 
dry,—whereupon comes his own production 
which fulfils none of these ill conditions. The 
book appears to be all that the author thus mo- 

* The Odes and Episodes of Horace; a Metrical 
Translation, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
peed Reuee. With Latin Text from the Editions of 
Orelli, Macleane and Younge. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo., pp. 52r. 





{The Wonders of Pompeii. By Marc Monnier 
Translated from the Original French. New York: 
Charles Scribner & 12M0., Pp. 250, 


destly claims for it, and the best excuse for its 
issue lies in its nature. Pompeii had almost a 
separate existence of her own, totally apart 
from Rome. She was a sub-state, with her own 
Senate and executive officers. Under the nomi- 
nal jurisdiction of Rome she preserved, to a 
certain extent, her autonomy; and an in- 
vestigation into her history is a research into 
the habits and customs of an extinct people. 
The peculiar nature of the catastrophe which 
overwhelmed her aids the labors of the archzeo- 
logist; and we see her, in these excavations, 
precisely as she was. The volume is well done 
in all respects, and the illustrations are of great 
service in rendering the clear descriptions of the 
text still more vivid. 


Hitherto the Harpers seem to have left the 
domain of gift-books almost uninvaded, to be 
the prey of other publishers. This year they 
enter that field also, and to judge by the speci- 
men before us—a small quarto by Lyman Ab- 
bot, on Scriptural themes,} with eminent suc- 
cess. Setting aside the text, which though in 
excellent taste, is never much considered in 
such publications, we have some most marvel 
lous results of the engraver's skill in the repro- 
duction of designs marked by spirit and force. 
There are no bad pictures in the volume, tried 
by any standard, and there are some that are 
the very excellence of illustration. In ‘‘ The 
Wanderer,” facing page 23, we have a design 
which shows its author, who can always aim at 
immensity and strike it, better than any initials 
conld do. The despair expressed in the figure 
of Ishmael, and the relief with which the body of 
the handmaid stands out against the mass of 
rock in the middle ground, have not been sur- 
passed in any design we have yet seen from the 
same pencil. ‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren” is 
distinguished for its effective grouping, and the 
softness and clearness of the tints. ‘‘ Moses 
Striking the Rock” is another notable picture, 
which it requires a close examination to distin- 
guish from a line engraving on steel. The 
figures are admirably drawn. ‘‘Samson and 
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Delilah” is exceedingly striking—the contrast 
between the figures, both in position and cha- 
racter, being very effective. The work goes 
beyond a mere holiday gift. It is a thing of 
beauty that will bear the closest study. 


One of the smallest books of the season is 
made from a beautiful and touching little poem 
by Mrs. Ketchum, which has run through all 
the newspapers, frequently as a waif without 
any apparent ownership.* It is printedin a 
very luxurious way, and, excepting the title- 
page, which is rather heavy, in excellent taste. 
The poem itself will go home to the heart of 
every mother, and it will not be the less prized 
from the beauty of its present dress, 


In the first part of his work on the origin of 
religious belief in man,t Mr. Baring Gould 
views his subject from a philosophical stand- 
point, and arrives at religious convictions by a 
strict mode of reasoning based upon incontro- 
vertible facts. He does not assume either the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or the truth of 
revelation—he demonstrates both. The pro- 
cess by which he does this is more than inge- 
nious—it may be even considered masterly. 
The work is in effect part, and no inconsidera- 
ble part, of the literature of comparative theo- 
logy, and deserves the most profound attention. 
The style is excellent, and the work interests 
by its manner, no less than by the importance 
of the theme. We commend Mr. Baring- 
Gould's book to the thinking portion of our 
readers, with confidence that they will feel 
obliged to us for the pleasure to which we in- 
troduce them. 


The woman's right question, as it is called, 
is still before the public, in consequence of the 
efforts of those who advocate the plan of forc- 
ing suffrage upon an unwilling sex. The only 
plausible argument on behalf of the innovation 
is the work of John Stuart Mill, and this has 
secured attention through the recognised posi- 
tion of its author. Bushnell’s book on the op- 
posite side was not well considered. A new 
writer—Carlos White—has entered the gap, 
and taken Mr. Mill in hand far more effectual- 
ly. He may be said to not only reply to the 
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English logician, but to refute all the positions 
of the latter, in mass and in detail.} He opens 
with a clear and masterly comparison of the 
sexes, next takes up the family, its nature and 
office, and then examines the whole question 
of suffrage, both as it is, and as these people 
propose it. Mr. White writes carefully, clear- 
ly and conscientiously. He puts premises, 
generally, so that they are sound and true, and 
from these draws inevitable deductions. We 
do not agree with him in his ideas of the nature 
of government; we do not conceive the object 
of instituting forms of controlling masses to be 
anything more than to preserve the rights and 
remove obstacles to the efforts made by the 
governed to promote happiness. But the mass 
probably agree in the main with the author, 
and he would arrive at the same result from 
our stand-point as he does from our own. That 
the mass of women will ever desire to defile 
their sex by politics, to draggle the purity of 
their character at the caucus, the town-meet- 
ing, or the polls, we do not believe; but there 
may be men enough to yield to the clamors of 
the brazen-faced viragos who are crying for the 
ballot, and thus aid in degrading a sex which 
is, as God meant it to be, essentially feminine, 
and worthy of the tenderness and respectful re- 
gard of fathers, husbands and sons. The stat- 
utes passed of late years, in several States, 
meant to be amendatory of the common law, 
and designed by well-meaning men for the pro- 
tection of women, have been perverted to be the 
means of discord in families, and require still 
further amending. They were not originally 
meant to be the entering wedge by which so- 
ciety was to be split. Some of the agitators 
—most of them, indeed, proceed on the as- 
sumption that man is woman's natural foe. 
Mr. White's book comes at a timely moment, 
and should be circulated, notwithstanding it is 
the work of one whose notions on the race 
question are of that kind which paved the way 
for the very trouble it seeks to relieve. 


John Stuart Mill, in his ‘“ Subjection of 
Woman,” says: ‘‘ The great part of what wo- 
men have written about women, is mere syco- 
phancy tomen.” This is a rather a severe at- 
tack upon the sex which he proposes to admit 
to suffrage, and raises the question whether 
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they would not use the political, as he thinks 
they have the literary franchise, in ‘‘ mere syco- 
phancy to man.” What the unphilosophical 
philosopher would say to the latest novel by 
“Quida,” we can not even conjecture. Cer- 
tainly that lady in her ‘* Puck,"’* says harsher 
things of her sex, as a sex, than ever entered 
into the worst imaginings of the most confirm- 
ed and crabbed misogynist. Puck, who tells 
the story, is a little dog—not a yellow dog, but 
a little white, curly, black-eyed fellow, one of 
those snapping, barking pests that excite blood- 
thirsty feelings in the mind of male visitors ; 
and he snaps and snarls at the characters he 
introduces, through all his six hundred and 
seven duodecimo pages. Certainly, if the wo- 
men he treats of were types of the sex, we 
should deny that we had a mother, or that we 
have a wife and daughters, and insist that we 
originally sprang from a gourd vine. But the 
memoirs of Puck have interest. We follow the 
fortunes of Avice Dare with a shudder ; of Bel- 
tram with interest and. sympathy; of Gladys 
Gerant with feeling. The story is marred with 
divers digressions, and a deal of dog philoso- 
phy and dog learning, which might better be 
gathered together and placed in fifty pages 
or so in an appendix. But the work is clever, 
and holds the reader fast to its pages. This 
last is the true office of a novel, we take it, and 
a deal more than some of them do. 


We intended in our last—but were deprived 
by an oversight of the requisite space—to have 
noticed a work of some pretension on the ani- 
mals mentioned in the Bible, by the same hand 
that has given us one or two entertaining books 
on the habits of mammals, birds and insects.t 
The reverend author has done his work with 
tact and thoroughness, and has presented a 
compilation that will interest and entertain the 
general reader quite as much as the scriptural 
student. The work has probably been one of 
enthusiasm, and to carry it to a successful com- 
pletion the author has worked every accessi- 
ble mine of information. The pencil of the 
draughtsman, and the knife of the wood engra- 
ver, have seconded the work of the author by a 
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hundred illustrations—twenty-four of them full- 
page—that are marked by force of design and 
delicacy of execution. It only needs now that 
the author, or some other competent person, 
should present us with a work on the Minerals 
and Plants of the Bible, to furnish the reading 
public with a full popular scriptural history—a 
thing long needed. 


An edition of Tennyenn, with all his works 
complete, with type which, though small, is 
strikingly distinct, with the most artistic of il- 
lustrations, and printed in a luxurious manner, 
for the half of a paper dollar, is one of the mar- 
vels of book publishing, and could only have 
been accomplished by a house that has means 
and facilities not possessed by minor firms. 
Whatever reason may have prompted this feat, 
the public will take eagerly the good thus pro- 
vided. Hitherto the extravagant price affixed to 
a complete set of the laureate’s works have 
prevented the masses from fully appreciating 
his tenderness, pathos, polish and genius—the 
singular felicity of his expression and the music- 
al flow of his metre. The edition before us} 
Even the 
bound copies—and their cover is in quaint 
style, but marked with good taste—are marvels 
of cheapness. 


Du Chaillu returns to the charge again, to 
the great delight of all good little boys and 
girls (and bad ones, too, for that matter) in 
a fresh narrative of his African adventures, and 
new accounts of gorillas, elephants, hippopota- 
muses, and the sayings and doings of sable an- 
thropophagi.§ Our traveller is always enter- 
taining and always fresh, taking his friends 
over the old ground, but persuading them all 
the way that they are travelling on a new 
route; telling his story with a charming sim- 
plicity ; and filling the readers with a hazy, but 
tolerably well-settled notion that the height of 
bliss is to be subjected to a broiling sun, the 
company of savages, and a lively prospect of 
jungle fever. Asthe readers, whether boys or 
grey-beards, seem to like all this, it is not for us 
to complain. The next best thing to travelling 
must be to tell your travels ;—so far as we are 
concerned, it would be the very best—and Du 
Chaillu will probably give us an annual book 
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of African adventure, so long as the public de- 
mand them. If they are all as entertaining as 
those already before the public, it will be a 
good thing for author and publisher, 


In Justin M‘Carthy’s ‘‘ My Enemy's Daugh- 
ter,""* we have a story of modern London life, 
which is rather fresh and vigorous, some of the 
characters painted with telling strokes, and in- 
teresting more by the skill of management 
than by any intensity of narrative. The hero 
finally wins his mate—why or wherefore is not 
very evident, except that there never is a why 
or wherefore in such cases—and matters end in 
a satisfactory way. Of nearly the same style, 
but a better story as a whole, is ‘‘ Bound to 
John Company."'t Here we have life farther 
back in England and in India. Some of the 
incidents are given with fine effect; those in 
the East particularly so. The denouement is 
cleverly managed; not unlike, but scarcely an 
imitation of, the close of Thackaray’s Esmond. 
Of the two, the last is more in the popular vein. 
We take these two together, because they have 
a good many points in common, and both had 
some popularity serially, before they came out 
in book form, 


If any Christian who sighs for the Broad 
Church, and dreams of the possibility of uni- 
ting all differences of religious opinions into a 
harmonious if not homogeneous sum, thinks 
his religion to be the oly one plagued with 
sects, he labors under a delusion. Islamism 
has its religious factions; Brahminism is split 
into several fragments ; and Mormonism has its 
divisions, whose members spit venom on each 
other, after the fashion of older faiths. To 
crown all, the religion of Moses, from which 
the Christian obtains his decalogue and the law 
of works, whose literature is his, is the subject 
of a fearful convulsion, and its reformers and 
conservatives are warring with each other, and 
displaying a deal of malignity in the fight. A 
recent publication by a learned rabbi of this 
city, asking ‘‘ What is Judaism?” and at the 
same time answering the question,} while it is 
calm and moderate in its tone. courteous in its 
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style, and forcible without being dogmatic in 
its reasoning, will be apt to excite the evil pas- 
sions of a large number of our Hebrew fellow- 
countrymen. Dr. Lewin in this takes strong 
ground against many observances of Judaism 
as obsolete, as not having been radical points 
of the faith, but merely forms that are tolerated 
rather than ordained ; and proclaims his desire 
for an English service, and for the study of the 
meaning as well as the words of Hebrew. 
There is a pressing need for the latter we fan- 
cy. Hebrew is in danger of being literally a 
dead language. The vulgar fancy that every 
Jew is a fine Hebrew seholar, and that the con- 
versation of the Jewish family circle is exclu- 
sively conducted in the language of the pro- 
phets and apostles. But thisis anerror. Few 
speak Hebrew, fewer understand it, fewer read 
it. The American Hebrew in religion is an 
American in thought, feeling and language, 
with no longing for a Palestine of which he 
knows no more than the American Christian, 
and thinks of less; and with no acquaintance 
with the tongue of David and Jeremiah. As a 


‘citizen this may be creditable; as a religionist 


it is not. Dr. Lewin’s positions on other mat- 
ters are of the advanced school of Judaism, and 
will expose him to a shower of abuse from the 
organs of those who adhere to the hyper-Tal- 
mudic notions. He seems to have courage 
enough to meet the storm, however, and we 
fancy he will need it. 


The study of German is making great pro- 
gress in this country, as much upon the solid 
merits of German literaiure, as on the increas- 
ing intercourse with Germany, and the great 
infusion of the German people in our body pol- 
itic through immigration, The result is an in- 
crease of the number of aids to teaching the 
language. We are inclined to think favorably, 
though we have only thus far given it a hasty 
examination, of one new comer into the field— 
the work of Mr. Comfort.§ Its method is prac- 
tical enough. It commences with clear and 
precise lessons for learning to read, write and 
speak the language. This is followed by fami- 
liar conversations in German, with English 
translations, models of letters and business 
forms, and selections from German literature, 
very judiciously made. This again is followed 
by the grammar, with some preliminary mat- 
ter upon the history, characteristics and dia- 
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lects ofthe language. Finally, we have tables 
of weights, measures, abbreviations and names, 
and a tolerably fuil vocabulary. The intro- 
duction to Part Third is particularly valuable, 
and will not only interest the student, but prove 
a valuable aid in his study. One thing may be 
added: the printing is exceedingly good, and 
some works of the kind could not be so well 
commended in this respect. 


Those who are not tired of the scandal about 
Lord Byron—we confess we are—can have a 
chance to look a little a} the other side of the 
story, taking Mrs. Stowe’s as one, and read 
Mr. Mackay's book on the subject.* The in- 
troduction contains a summary of Mrs. Stowe’s 
statement, followed by the romantic story of 
Medora Leigh, which is filled with falsehood, 
and confutes itself. Appended to this, we have 
a commentary on the previous parts which is 
really the main point and object of the book. 
There is an interesting statement of conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron at the close well worth 
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reading. But we hope the whole matter wil 
die out with this. The public have been dosed 
with it ad nauseam, as the failure of Mrs. 
Stowe's last volume shows. 


Lady Georgina Fullerton, whose ‘‘ Too 
Strange Not to be True,” met with such favor 
from the novel-reading public goes, gives us 
another of the same domestico-sentimental sto- 
ries with a religious thread, which wiil be gen- 
erally liked by the mass of readers.t Some of 
the scenes are worked up with more than ordi- 
nary power, and the characters, as a general 
rule, are well defined. The story has sufficient 
interest, and there is a plot—rather unusual 
now-a-days in works of fiction. 


The cheap but well printed edition of the 
minor works of Thackeray, which the Apple- 
tons give the public, has come to the fourth 
volume—that peculiar, caustic essay on snobs, 
which displays in its way the author's abilities 
so well, and in which he quite unconsciously 
painted his own portrait.t 
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4am .N American writer and gardener or some 

m note, Mr. Thomas Meehan, not long 

since read a paper before the Philadel- 

phia Academy of Natural Sciences, which 
should have attracted more attention than it 
has. He said that the leaf blades of plants were 
developed in proportion as vigorous vitality was 
released, and that they were adherent or decur- 
rent in proportion as vigorous vitality was de- 
veloped in the central axis or stem. By follow- 
ing out the same line of observation he had dis- 
covered the law which governed the production 
of sexes in plants, and he now wished to call 
attention to the operation of the same cause in 
the production of glands on the leaf-stalks of 
the peach and cherry, A careful examination 
of the gland-bearing variety of either of these, 
would show that these glands were simply 
germs of the cellular matter which formed the 
leaf-blade. They might be'seen in every stage 
of development, from dense full globes on the 
petioles to very $mall dots on the apex of the 
tolerably well-expanded matter, and it would 
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be further seen that in proportion as vitality 
was weak, were these germs and glands devel- 
oped. Leaves from the shaded centre of the 
tree, or from shoots weak or enfeebled from any 
other cause, produced glandless leaves, while 
the stronger the shoot, the stronger and more 
numerous were the glands or undeveloped parts, 
Remembering that these glands were but unde- 
veloped leaf-blades, and that it had been pre- 
viously proved by the author that plants devel. 
oped these less freely in proportion to a vigorous 
axial or stem growth, it should necessarily” fol- 
low that a weakened vitality would be indicated 
by an absence of glands. That. thiswas so in 
the cases referred to, the weak and glandless 
leaves showed. The author had had a very re- 
markable confirmation of these recent physio- 
logical discoveries. Many varieties of peaches 
have no glands, and these had been found by 
the growers of southern Illinois, as he was in- 
formed by Dr. Hull, of Alton, in a!l cases to be 
the first to succumb to diseases or unfavorable 
circumstances. It was very seldom that the de- 
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velopments of science and untutored observa- 
tions went along together, and so thoroughly 
accorded. ‘To the author it was one of the most 
interesting facts he had met with in support of 
his theory, that the degree of separation of the 
leaf-blade from the main stems was wholly a 
question of vitality. Our own experience, so 
far as it has gone, is the same as Doctor Hull, 
and we have no doubt that the positions of Mr. 
Meehan will be sustained by after observation. 
We call the attention of country gentlemen to 
the points made. 

—A very interesting paper was read at a late 
meeting of the London Ethnological Society, 
by Dr. G. Leitner, of his visit, in 1866, to La- 
dak, Little Thibet, Cashmere, and the unex- 
plored country of Ghilghit. He succeeded by a 
new route, crossing the Shingun and Marang, 
in reaching Ladak six weeks before the usual 
passes were open. The Abbot. of Pugdal—the 
Buddhist monastery where Cosma de KGris 
spent five years—agreed with him to secure the 
safe passage of any English or Hungarian tra- 

eller to Lassa; offering to give a near relative 
of his own as hostage for the safety of the visit- 
or. The Punjaub Government having com- 
missioned him to obtain information respecting 
the Chilasi people, with a view of tracing a con- 
nection between them and the Darada, and the 
Hindu Olympus, the Kaylas, he crossed the 
frontier and penetrated into Ghilghit, four 
marches beyond any previous European travel- 
lers. Out of fifty, only two of his followers ac- 
companied him to the country of the dreaded 
Dards. Dr. Leitner gave an account of the 
legends of this people, whom he judges to be a 
remnant of the most ancient Aryan stock, 
speaking a highly inflexional and perfect, 
though unwritten language, and preserving an- 
cient mythologies and traditions of their origin. 
Asingular exception to the Dard dialects is 
found in the Khajuma spoken by the Hunza 
people—the robbers of Kunjut—and Nagyr, 
which is like no other known language. Dr. 
Leitner has brought a large collection of Thi- 
betan and Dard curiosities, and an intelligent 
Yarkandi, who as soldier and trader has tra- 
versed nearly all Eastern Turkistan. 

—Dr. Masters, who has been watching, dur- 
ing the season, some experiments on the com- 
parative growth of manured and unmanured 
plants, made in the garden, at Chiswick, gives 
an interesting report to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, from which we take the following re- 
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sults :—In almost every case the plants in the 
unmanured boxes were the least vigorous. The 
application of purely mineral manures was pro- 
ductive of little or no result in the case of the 
grasses, but was much more effective in pro- 
moting vigor in the case of the clovers. A 
striking contrast was exhibited in the case of al- 
most all the twelve separate kinds of plants 
treated with ammonia salts, or with nitrate of 
soda respectively. It was shown in Dr. Mas- 
ters’ tables that almost invariably when the 
plants treated with ammonia salts manifested 
an increased degree of vigor, those treated with 
nitrate of soda showed a corresponding de- 
crease. These contrasted fluctuations occurred 
at atime when the weather tables showed a 
high rainfall and a decreased temperature. Si- 
milar antagonistic results, but manifesting them- 
selves at a later period, when the temperature 
was higher, and the rainfall less, prevailed to a 
less extent in the boxes manured with a combi- 
nation of mineral manures and nitrate of soda 
and of mineral manures and ammonia respec- 
tively. While these experiments, however, are 
good so far as they go, they are by no means 
conclusive. Dr. Gilbert's suggestion, in his 
comments on Dr. Masters’ paper—that the cor- 
trasting condition spoken of depended on varia- 
tions in the relative power of diffusion of the 
several salts, and the range of the roots, is a 
good one. Some salts, too, are distributed 
more rapidly through the earth. 

—An Italian savan, Prof. Mantegazza, attri- 
butes the cause of the coagulation of the blood 
to the action of the white corpuscles. Admit- 
ting Schmidt's theory of fibrin being the pro- 
duct of fibrinoplastin and fibrinogen, he puts 
forward the idea that normal plasma of the 
blood contains fibrinogen only, but that the 
white corpuscles have the power when irritated, 
of emitting, orwe might almost say secreting, 
fibrinoplastin, and thus of causing coagula- 
tion. The shedding of blood, any contact with 
foreign substances, are causes of irritation to 
the white blood corpuscles, and hence these 
things become in turn causes of coagulation. 
In support of this theory he insists on the com- 
plete coincidence of the power of coagulation 
with the presence of white blood (or lymph) 
corpuscles ; and on the fibrinoylastic properties 
of tissues, such as cornea, &c., which abound 
in cells similar at least in nature to white blood 
corpuscles. The paper deserves very careful 
consideration, 





